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THE PASSION-FLOWER. 
BY REV. C. Il. A. BULKLEY. 

The Passion-flower to me a vision brings 
Of those five wounds my Lord and Master bore 
In hands and feet and side whence flowed Love's 

gore; 

I see in calyx, coral, crown and rings, 

Ia stamen, ovary and gynophore, 

The nails and cross and crown of thorns that tell 

Of griefs and agonies, whose earthly spell, 

Like night and storm, with lightning blaze of hell, 
Was dark and strong upon his soul of love, 
Until he bloomed, a Passion-flower above. 

Shall I not thus, by cross and crown of thorn, 

Through suffering, into floral life be born, 

And find myself, when ends earth’s travail-hour, 
Full-bloomed in Heaven, a perfect Passion-flower? 





FIRST SHRINES IN THE FATHERLAND. 


BY PROF. Y. H. NEWHALL, 


ayr, the birthplace of Burns, was my first 

shrine. Uawthorne and Haven had tolerably well 
prepared me for the visit, and yet it was a day of 
fresh and vivid ampressions. It was my first walk 
onthe old island. It was my first day in Scotland, 
a delightful August day. The road lay between rich 
green fields with close trimmed hedges, Burns’ own 
daisy everywhere peeping through the grass, and 
flocks of little birds rising every few moments 
with a loud whir-r-r, flying on a few rods, and 
settling down again upon the hedges before us. 
Ifares bounded across the fields, and now and 
then a partridge lifted her head in a clump of 
bushes not far from the road side and looked at 
the Yunkees with a conceited consciousness of the 
protection of Her Majesty’s game laws. The 
**braes” were looking their loveliest, and the 
«*burns” were murmuring and babbling delight- 
fully over the smooth stones. A bright little 
flaxen-haired boy was playing with his toy 
water-wheel in the edge of ‘bonnie Doon,” 
and his big brother was fishing in the same im- 
mortal stream, wading in with his trousers tacked 
above his knees, and flinging his long line into 
the shadow of Alloway Bridge. The birds sang 
love through the groves, and over the shaded 
banks where the Poet once strolled with High- 
land Mary. A school of little Scottish boys and 
girls, brimful of laugh and frolic, ran up and 
down the stone steps of Alloway kirk-yard, well- 
nigh worn away by pilgrims’ feet, and the rosy- 
cheeked little Sawneys phiyed leap-frog and hide- 
and-seek among the grave stones, with no fears 
of ‘* witches and warlocks” before their eyes. 
Nature’s heart was full; she laughed upon us from 
earth and sky. On such a day we could think of 
Burns as a ray from Nature’s sun, a drop from 
her heart. 

A solid macadamized road, such as my Amer- 
ican feet had never trodden before, made the 
walk smooth and easy between some two or three 
miles of hedge-rows, along a park, past a game- 
keeper's lodge, and then past a lordly gate, such 
ns so often stirred the democratic wrath in the 
peasant poet's soul. Then came a row of cettages, 
set toeether like a block of city buildings, built of 

. wiwite-washod,voofed with thaieh ov tiles, 
and no vards 2" front, but coming fairly into the 
street. In 2 mome.™t We stood before one of these 
cottages over whose dot We read ** Birth-place of 
Burns.” In much more cuspicuious letters was 
also painted, ‘* Spirits sold her¢. ” The door stood 
ajar, and I stepped into the little entry. A ruddy 
young Scotchwoman, with her dress fucked up 
about her, was washing up the hearth before an 
open fire on which a tea-ketile was simmering. 
She rose up with the mop in her hand, and with a 
cordial smile upon her face, and greeted us as We 
entered, drying her hands and letting down her 
dress to do the honors of the house. Perfect 
neatness reigned in the Jittle room, the broad 
well-scoured tin dishes, 6f all sizes and patterns, 
flashed prettily in the firelight from the walls, 
against Which they stood, on edge, in a sort of 
open cupboard near the fire-place. A little ob- 
Jong recess in a corner of the room was curtained 
off, making a tiny dark bed-room, and into this 
was fitted a narrow bed. And this was the little 
nest wheretrom the immortal fledgeling sang his 
first song in earthly air. This room was then 
kitehen, pantry, dining-room, sitting-room and 
bed-voom. A step across the little front entry 


| gave to Highland Mary. 
| ave tasteful grounds, beautiful with holly and 


Around the monument 


hawthorn. Here also isa grotto, containing two 
statues, representing Tam ©*’Shanter and Souter 
John taking their last drink together before the 
midnight ride. It is a fine representation of what 
is called * jolly drunk.” 

T returned to Ayr with a feeling of unexpected 
but unconquerable sadness. Almost every spot 
gilded by the genius of Burns reeks with rum. 
From his cottage to his tomb are dramshops at 
every step. When we arrived in Ayr we thought 
to take our dinner at the “Tam O'Shanter inn,” 
and entered for that purpose. One or two of our 
company were by no means fastidious, and as far 
as need be from being disciples of Neal Dow, but 
they took one look into the door and turned away 
in disgust. How much ofthis comes from Durns’ 
“elorious Jehn Barleycorn?” as not that 
poetry blasted while it, has biessed? Has not 
that genius blazed to burn as well as to warm? 
Think too of that glorious light, bursting like a 
meteor and vanishing in such a gloom! As I re- 
turned past the “auld kirk” the devil fiddling in 
that window seemed to me no fable, the witches’ 
midnight dance had a weird and awful truthful- 
ness about it that came to my soul like a chapter 
of the Revelation, for poor Burns in his life and 
death-grapple with the fiend knew that he was no 
fable. 





DAY REPRESENTATION—ITS EVILS. 
BY REY. WM. LIVESEY. 

The agitation of the church on this subject is a 
violation of the terms of admission, both of minis- 
ters and members. In subseribing to the Disci- 
pline, they agree to keep its rules, not to mend 
them; and when they find that the church con- 
tains principles that have no foundation in the Bible, 
or the history of the Christian church, why do 
not they leave her in peace, and finda home where 
such absurdities do not exist, or found an organi- 
zation more scriptural? We have had numerous 
attempts to mend Methodism, and they have all 
been distinguished failures. Those who formerly 
desired lay delegation when they found the 
church did not want it, left, and organized for 
themselves. In this they showed they were 
honest men, and not professional agitators. I 
am Jess afraid of division of the church than I 
am of submitting to fundamental changes, or 
more properly to a revolution of the chureh. As 
long as there are those who are conscientiously 
and religiously opposed to it, concession will not 
still agitation. The change is ominous of evil. It 
is an entering wedge, and it is not difficult to see 
the dangers it will lead to. We remember the 
boasted loyalty of the South, and of the * Disci- 
pline as it is” till they got the power into their own 
hands; now there is scarcely a shadow of Method- 
ism left. It may not be the design of those who are 


element they eannot control, and will drive them 
to measures they would now oppose, or as the 
leaders of church reform movements in England 
drive them from the communion organized. 





There are those who are only waiting for this 
change to be made; then it will be seen they had 
ulterior designs. Let there be one branch of 
pure original Methodism, that those who love and 
venerate her may find ’a home and peace in her 
bosom. It is a revolutionary measure, and no 
part of the system ean eperate if this is surren- 
dered. Look at some of the plans proposed by 
its advocates; take for instance Dr. Haskell’s, 
published in Tue IHerarp not long since. It was 
doubted by some whether it was offered in jest 
or in earnest, whether it was really a plan or a 
burlesque, but from the fact that he was one of 
the selected champions of that party at the late 
Conference to annihilate ‘the one distinguished 
opponent,” we must admit that he meant it for a 
bona-fide plan. It is decidedly revolutionary. I 
honor his ceurage if Ido not his discretion. It 
might be a church organization, but it could not 
be called Methodism. 

The Bishops are invited to consider thesé plans 
and arrange something for the General Confer- 
ence. For one I think they have no business to 
interfere with the matter, as they are not members 
of the General Conference, and they have been 





brought us into the ‘*best room » of Burns’s 
father, the enly other room in the cottage. 
This is now fitted up with tables for Visitors 
who come to honor the Poet's memory by honor- 
ine “John Barleycorn.” In plain words, it 
is simply a tippling room. Thus is honored 
the scene of **The Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ 
‘The tables, chairs, walls, and even the floor and 
ceiling, are hacked and penciled with autographs 
in all languages. My reverence and love for the 
Poet were not sufficient to induce me to tipple to 
his manes, but I invested my shilling in & pin- 
cushion with wooden covers, having on it a little 
‘yjcture of the Poet's tomb, and the wood having 
been “cut on the banks of Boon.” Such memen- 
toes, by the way, are as numerous near the 
shrines of the poets as religious relics near those 
of saints. That ¢roggy * best room” was to me 
anything but a shrind, and I felt something leap 
from my eart when I emerged into the sunny air 
again. 

‘The route of Tam @’Shanter is still traced, though 
mow much of it lies across the fields, from the inn ia 
Ayr, where he and Souter John” got ‘roaring 
fou” together to Alloway bridge, where grey Meg 
Jost her tail. The ghostly spots that peor Tam shiv- 
ered by are still pointed out; the ‘cairn, where 
hunters found the murthered bairn; ” the ** mickle 
stane, where drunken Charlie brake ’s neck- 
bane ;” and even the site of the 

«Thorn aboon the well 
Where Mary's mither hanged hersel. 
But the *‘ Auld Kirk” of Alloway, which Tam 
saw that stormy midnight ablaze with light, 
filled with ‘‘ witches and warlocks in a dance,” 
‘‘With more of horrible and awful, 

Which e’en to think would be unlawful.” 
That is the central po int of interest. The rgof fell 
in, and the fragments thereof vanished long ago. 
Tourists have whittled away the last vestige of 
wood-work, but the bell yet hangs in the little 
tower, and visitors are requested, by a conspic- 
nous notice, not to pelt it with stones. The stone 
frame of the window, in whose ‘ winnock- 
hanker” drunken Tom saw Satan fidgeting and 
fiddling, is well preserved. A large tree hangs 
its branches over the roofless wail, into the inte- 
rior of the church, and the ivy spreads its green 
joavea in verdant tapestry over the rough stones. 

A few rods farther, and we stood above the 
key-stone of the famous bridge, and looked 
down into “bonnie Doon.” Bonnie, bonnie it 
was that August morning. Just baek of the 
keystone, in the pavement, is a fiat stone rudely 
markeA “T.$.% This is supposed to have been 
mit by Tam, ia memoriam! ¥or thisis the identical 

hore the ‘carlin ” jumped upen poor Meg's 
and the good grey mare made the desper- 
, caved ber master to tell the tale, 
Kiorns had heeded the moral of 


spot wv 
rump, 
ate jeap whicl 
Wos)d that poor 
hia own story! 

a thie ane the tovrist is mostly left to his 
gv faney, the eicerone with her keys presides 
ea over the Burns monument. Ilere is his 
pret, and the Bible, with his autograph, which he 


placed in the position they occupy to promote 
peace, and not agitation. If the Generai Confer- 
ence assigns them such a work, they may do it; 
till then, they had better confine themselves to 
their legitimate business. We have had enough 
of President and Cabinet ‘‘reconstruction,” as 
not to desire it to be repeated in the church. 


It is classed with slavery, intemperance and 
caste, a3 self-evidently wrong, and needs only to 
be named to be cgndemned. Woes not every- 
body know that the organ that has been the most 
zealous in its adyocacy, was started in the inter- 
est of slavery ? 

It was nct so much the self-evident wrongs of 
slavery as the changes wrought by the rebellion, 
that effected their conversion to opposition to it. 
So we think the necessity of circumstances led to 
conversion in this matter, anda change of cir- 
cumstances may lead to backsliding. I deem 
these references of some importance, as con- 
versions are made the ground of boastful as- 
surances of success. Jt looks, however, like 
“crowing before daylight.” The people have 
spoke once & positive negative, and if appeaied 

é — wa? 
to again, it would be equally sn emphatic No! 
We hage a few leading men and ministers who 
have a passion for legislating, and if they can 
become united in our Conferences we shall get 
far too much of it. Some acts of the General 
Conference, we think, have transcended the rights 
belonging to that body; and it is time the body 
of the church and ministry waked up to this mat- 
ter. Men are sent to the General Conference 
who never intend putting their neeks under the 
itinerant yoke, but who, holding off{ces with lavge 
salaries, have little consideration for those minis- 
ters in small stations and hard circuits, or the 
poor of our membership. What means this ap- 
portioning the missionary and other monies upon 
the societies, if it does not look forward to taxing 
them? Or the requiring the Bishops to interrogate 
each preacher before his character passes at Con- 
ference how much missionary money he has col- 
lected, if itis not Cesigned to have an influence 
on his future appointments. If the Conferences 
would elect their delegates from the working min- 
istry, instead of office holders, the interests nd 
peace of the church would be promoted. 

All the mute rial interests of the church are now 
in the hands of jaymen, and there is scarcely a 
thing controlled by the clergy; even our camp 
mectings which we used to appoint, hoid and 
manage, are now managed altogether by laymen. 
We may preach or proy, at least such of us 





48 they want to hear, ‘Thee has been a constant 
conceding of power by the clergy, &!! thexg is not 
left them « place for the sole of their feet to rest 
upon, except in the Conferences; and we are 
to be agitated forever if we do not concede this 
also, If the ministry isa divine institution, and 
men are ealled of God to this vocation, there 
must be @ place for them somewhere, and a 
provines for them to set in, Vor the spiriual 
work, and for the promotion of the spirkual 
nterests of the church, the Conferences were or- 


now leading in this movement, but it will admit an” 


ganized; let them keep within their proper voca- 


them. 

Dr. Wise has shown his hand at plan-making. 
It has the virtue of brevity and simplicity. There 
are some serious objections to it; one or two I 
will notice. 1. The delegates are to be nominated 
by the laymen, and elected by the Conference, 
but if the nominees are men who are objection- 
able to the Conference, they must elect them, 
nevertheless, because they are the nominees of 
the laymen. 

2. They are to be elected by the Cenference, 
but they are not amenable to the Conference—not 
to the Conference who elects them, nor ure they 
accountable in any sense whatever, however bad 
they may act. 3. They shall have equal rights in 
the Conferences with the clergy, vote on all ques- 
tions, ete. Laymen, secular business men, are 
to vote on a call to the ministry, on admission to 
Conference on trial, inte full membership, on 
elections to offices of deacons and elders and 
bishops, on ministerial character, on trial of min- 
isters or bishops, ete., ete. We have been accus- 
tomed to boast, in this land of liberty and equal 
rights, that every man had the right of a trial be- 
fore his peers only; but a poor minister who 
should unfortunately be accused of error of doc- 
trine, neglect of duty, or immorality of life, be- 
fore his Conference must be tried before men 
who have never made theology a stady, who know 
nothing of the nature, duties or hardships of an 
itinerant life. Nay, Dr. Wise, this is too cruel. 
Surely we have a right to be held amenable to 
those only who are our equals in the itinerant 
field, such as know the doctrines, duties, and difil- 
culties of our calling. It is asking us to concede 
too much. If ever so competent, they have no 
rig@t to ask it, any more than the minister as such 
has a right to ask admission to a pagtnership in 
their business, or a place in their counting-room. 
When these things are reserved to the clergy, 
which belong of right to them by the appoint- 
ment of God, there will remain so little for them 
to do, it will be but trifling with them to invite 
their attendance, as it would be ‘* to load a canmon 
to shoot a fly.” I do not charge them with design 
to degrade the ministry, for many ministers 
are engaged in the agitation—but it will 
do it, nevertheless. They are already driv- 
ing us from our pulpits, half the day, and 
making us Sunday School teachers, limiting our 
sermons to from twenty to thirty minutes; and 
tthen to come to sit in Conference with equal 
rights with the clergy,—it would be no strange 
thing should we hear of a preacher being located 
without his conseut because he made himself un- 
acceptable to the people, by persisting to preach 
sermons forty minutes long. Who can tell the 
influenee of these rich men in our Conference, 
and none but rich men would go there. These 
men holding the purse-strings would soon control 
the principal appointments. They would easily 
find ministers to do their bidding, and a yoke 
would soon be put on the neck of the ministry by 
these very men, and burdens they themselves will 
not touch wit: cue of thetr tinee 
men will refuse to join our Conferences, and there 





will soon be more places left to be supplied than 
there are now. ¥ 

There are other serious objections, but I pass 
them over, for if the wisdem of the Wise has be- 
come foolishness by becoming unjust, where ean 
we hope to find the coming man? 





THE CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 


** Are they not all ministering spirits?” 


I Jeanéd upon a burial urn, 
And thought how life is but a day, 
And how the nations each in turn, 
Have lived and passed away. 


The earth is peopled with the dead, 
Who live again in deathless hosts, 

And come and go with noiseless tread— 
A universe of ghosts. 


They follow after flying ships, 

They flicker through the city’s marts, 
They hear the cry of human lips— 

The beat of human hearts. 


They linger not around their tombs, 
But far froma churchyards keep aloof, 

To dwell in old familiar rooms 
Beneath the household roof. 


They waken men at morning light, 
They cheer them in their daily care, 

They bring a weary world at night 
To bend the knee in prayer. 


Their errand is of God assigned 
To comfort sorrow till it cease, 
And in the dark ang troubled mind 

To light the lamp of peace. 


There is a Janguage, whispered low, 
Waereby to mortai ears they speak, 
To which we answer by a glow 
That kindles in the check. 


Dear shadows, fairer than the day, 

With heavenly light they wrap us round, 
Wherein we walk a gilded way, 

And over holy ground. 


O, what a wondrous life is theirs !— 
To fling away the mortai frame, 

Yet keep the human loves, and cares, 
And yearnings still the same! 


QO, what a wondrous life is ours !— 
‘Co dwell within this earthly range, 
Yet parley with the heavenly powers— 
Two worlds in interchange! 


O, balm of grief!—to understand 

That whom our eyes behold no more 
Still clasp us with as true a hand 

As in the flesh before! 


No longer in a gloom profeund 

Let memory, like a mourner craped, 
Sit weeping by an empty mound 
Whose captive hath escaped! 


So, turning from the burial urn, 

I thought how life has double worth, 
If men be only wise to learn 

That heaven is on the earth. 
—Tilton’s Poems. 





No. 

Although one of the smallest words of the Eng- 
lish language, yet the very spirit and soul of a 
high moral life, and of human happiness, are em- 
braced in thaé iitiie monosyllable—NO. It is the 
guard against the insidious wites o¢ temptations 
to sin and folly ; the yanquisher of wicked habits ; 
the watchful guide amid the snares and pitfalls of 
life. To learn the hard lesson of saying ‘‘ No,” 
when faise pleasures invite, and when greed of 
gain would betray, is to learn when, snd where, 
and why, we sheuld say “* YFs.” 

Mow many men would have been saved to 
worldly comfort and competer.ce, perhaps wealth, 
if they could only have had the resolution to say 
“xe,” when asked to sign this note, to aid that 
friend, to take part in some plausible and invit- 
ing but yet doubtful scheme of investment? It 
was but a little word to say; but the serenity and 
hopes of a whole life hung upon it, and were lost 
for want of resalution to pronounce it. 

In the moral life, how many bright and cieer- 
ful kights have gone out in darkness forever, when 
a short, firm ‘‘No” to the temptation that invited 
only a [ttle step frem the path of honor and rec- 
titude, first whisperé2 '™ the gar, would have 


3 - tl 
saved them. — 


As the infinitesimal insect it 
ocean bed builds up the fatal coral reefs of the 
sea, so the thousand trifling failures to declare 
the emphatic ‘“‘ No” to the first sedyctions from 
truth and honesty, have strewn the sheres of life 
with ruin—the moral graves of those who fash- 





ioned them. 


who erey 


The essential power of life, is No—and yo is 


tion, and let not the laity seek intrusion among | Prohibition. It prohibits that which is unwise, or 


| morally wrong, and therefore permits whatey- 
ier is beneficial und morally good. No, is the 
| soal of all protective law; and of all legislation 
; for the general peace and safety of the people. 
| Every law ever passed on the subject of rumsel- 

ling, had a ‘*No” in it, only nobody ever heard 
er heeded it until Prohibition made it heard and 
, heeded too. The majority of the people at the 
| tate election failed in courage to say the small 
; but momentous ‘* No,” to the cunning wiles of 
| the rumseller, and the bitter fruits, by the immnu- 
table and inexorable law of MORAL COMPENSa«- 
TION, must be gathered in woe and weeping 
before the end is pronounced. 

leader, it is a short and easy lesson to learn, 
if you are but watchful and firm, to_ggy to Satan 
the tempter, the little yet mighty word, “ xo. 





ADDRESS OF THE BISHOPS 
Zo the Church, in Behalf of the Missionary Cause. 


Dear Brennen :—We are pained to observe a 
Cecline in the missionary contributions of the 
church. A year ago the Missionary Society ap- 
propriated $1,030,978, and called upon the church 
tor $850,008, which, with the surplus then in our 
treasury, would have carried us safely throngh 
the year. On coming together this month, the 
General Missienary Committee found that our 
treasurer had only received during the year 
#615,156.12, while he had disbursed in that period 
$855,933.17, and that the cash in his hands was 
$561,757.78 iess than the outstanding liabilities of 
the Society. 

Under these circumstances, it was thought nec- 
essary to make the appropriations for the foreign 
work $102,464.87, and those for the domestic 
work $261,454 less than last year. Even with 
these large reductions it will be necessary for the 
church to increase greatly her missionary gifts. 

The decline in our contributions is attributed to 
various causes. The surplus in the treasury had 
its effect. The increase of pastoral compensa- 
tion and of all other church expenses, and the 
partial failure ef the crops, have been thought to 
solve the problem. But when we consider that 
we have increased our church property seven 
millions of dollars, this solution will hardly 
answer. A more operative cause is the Centenary 
celebration. Under this stimulus the church sub- 
scribed from seven millions to nine millions of 
dollars, much of which was paid during the cur- 
rent ecclesiastical year. But even this cannot be 
accepted as a sufficient account of the decline, as 
our other contributions for benevolent objects have 
not decreased. 

We cannot believe there has been a diminutien 
of missionary spirit in the church, but suppose 
that other things have diverted the attention of 
our pastors from the great cause. Hence too lit- 
tle pains to diffuse missionary intelligence, too 
few missionary meetings, and, above all, too 
many failures to put into operation our discipli- 
nary plan of missienary collections. 

The charge does not lie equally upon all parts 
of the church, for twenty-four Conferences report 
an increase of missionary money, though in all but 
five the advance is less than a thousand dollars. 

Still we look hopefully to the future. We have 
not withdrawn from any field. How can we? 
Indeed, in one instance we have entered new ter- 
territory. We refer toChina. Our mission there 
was hemmed in on the south by the Amoy mis- 
sions, on the north by the Ningpo, and on the 
east by the sea. Westward lies the province of 


Aang. ur brethren at 4 a 
ever the Bohea hills to Kinkiang, and we have 
said to them, ‘* Go forward.” 

At home we must enlarge. The Seuth is open- 
ing tous. Not to advance is to recede. While 
we do so. it must be by crippling some other 
parts of the work, and also imposing great em- 
barrassments, if not sufferings, upon our brethren 
at the outposts and abroad. We say’to them, 
‘In this exigency, endure hardness as good sol- 
diers;” and to you, ‘Come promptly to their 
aid.” Jointly with the General Committee and 
the Board we ask for $850,00@. Is this too much ? 
We have 1,144.753 members and probationers. 
When wages and profits are so high as in the 
United States, is it too much to expect of them a 
dollar a year, at the great command of our 
Lord, **Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel?” «command bound not upon the minis- 
try only. Will you not swiftly outrun our expec- 
tations? We know that the approaching year is 
not promising. The uncertainty as to the course 
of the Governmexst on great questions relating to 
property and trade must curtail the operations of 
our manufacturing and mercantile communities, 
on whose liberality we have always relied. Still, 
while the cities are building expeusive churches, 
we look for continued generous contributions from 
our merchant princes. 

But to the farmers, with whom is the substan- 
tial and unfluctuating wealth of the country, we 
chiefly look at present. Let them give according 
as the Lord hath blessed them, and they will give 
not by the dollar, but the tens, the hundreds, the 
thousands. , se 

Let presiding elders see that the plan of disci- 
pline is carried out; let pastors preach missionary 
sermons; Jet missionary committees spread the 
papers and other means of intelligence; let mis- 
sionary demonstrations be held at Conferences 
and other occasions that may offer; let the Sab- 
bath Schools work well their missionary organ- 
izations, and suffer nothing to divert their contri- 
butions, and soon will our treasury overflow. 

** Moreover. brethren, we do you to wit of the 
grace of God bestowed on the churches of Mace- 
donia; how that, in a great trial of aflliction, the 
nbundance of their joy and their deep poverty 
abounded unto the riches of their liberality.” ... 
‘* Therefore, as ye abound in everything, in faith, 
in utterance, and knowledge, and in all diligence, 
and in your love to us, see that ye abound in this 
grace also. 

T. A. Morris, 

E. S. JANES, 

L. Scort, 

M. Simpson, 


Q. C. BAKEr, 
FE. i. Ames, 
D. W. Crark, 
k. THomson, 
C. KINGSLEY. 





BISHOP AMES ON OHURCH EXTENSION. 

At the celebration of the Second Anniversary of the 
Church Extension Society, Bishop Ames spoke with 
great power. The following extracts are important 
and interesting: — 

In 1850, according to the statistics furnished by the 
United States, we find that there were then in the 
United States and Territories, 38,183 churches. These 
embrace all the churches of all sects and denomina- 
tions. Romish churches, Jewish synagogues, and Pro- 
testant houses of worship, are all summed up in this 
veneral result. Of this number (35,153), there were 
13,338 houses of worship that belonged to the Metho- 
dist Church. This was the large fraction of over one- 
third of the whole number. For if you take 13,338 
from 38,183, you will find the balance belonging to all 
othor churches in the country to be 24,845, showing that 
number equal to one-half of ail the rost were Metho- 
dist churches. More than one-third of the whole, 
13,338 compared to 24,845, being the relative num- 

' 

We aeeine the tables of the census of 1860, I 
found the summing up 54,009 churches, This em- 
braces ail chugches of all kinds, not merely Christian, 
but Jewish as well. Gf those 4,009, I found that 19,- 
935 belong to. the Methodist Church ; that is, about 65 
more would have been one-third of 60,000. The whole 
number was £4,009; the whole increase was 15,826. 
Of that 15,826, the increase of Methodist churches 
was 6.497 : and all others increased 9,331. Thus, more 
than two-thirds of all the increase in church buildings 
from 1850 to 1860 were in the Methodist Church, and 
more than two-thirds of all! 

In further examining these tables, I was greatly sur- 
prised at their result. ‘The churches rank numerically 
about the following order: the Methodist, the Baptist, 
the Presbyterian, ihe Congregational, and the Episeo- 
pal. I took the four next: that is, I took the cengus 
of the Baptist, the Presbyterian, the Protestant Epis- 
copal, and the Congregational, to see how they were 
advancing compared with our own. i was never more 
surprised at a result than T was to discover that whilst 
anv increase had been 6,597, the increase of all those 
four churches had been but 3,279. That is, if we 

oT built 61 more churches, we should have built 
pend twice as many as those four next largest denom- 


inationg. 
In Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, and Mlimois, the 
relation ef our church to the Presbyterian, Baptist, and 





‘piece, I believe, that I ever printed. It 





Fpiscopal churches, according to the last census, is as 
follows: — 

I found there were 4.815 Methodist churches, 2,093 
Baptist churches, 1626 Presbyterian churches, and 774 
Protestant-Episcopal ehurchcs; giving the Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and the Episcopalians 1,193 altogether, 
and giving to the Methodists 322 more than them all. 
I merely cite these facts to show the relative position 


in which the churches stand throughout the nation, and | 1 1 11 
| lege, and placed on my table my volumes of Barke! 


in these four great central States in particular. 

A vivid deseription this of frontier life. 

The scenes enacted here eighty years ago, are being 
re-duplicated oversthe broad expanse of the valleys 
beyond our distant mountains. The old stories of the 
past which you and your children hear, are the passing 


events now transpiring with the progress of Methodism | came conservative and frugal. 


throughout this vast Republic. 
have recently seen. I had the privi 
Asbury might have envied, of joi 





about the first 


un 
of last July, in holding a campmeeting at the toot of | 


Pike’s Peak; and of lookine up at the hoary moun- 
tain, upon whose head the snow has never melfed since 
the first flake fell. ‘Though I] cannot say much about 
the Suk pane of the preachers, the eld mountain 
preached most grandly. There I found a minister 
doing his duties, at nearly 80 years of age. 1 travelled 
480 miles with the old minister, and had the pleasure of 
camping out about 4,000 tect above the level of the sea, 
and of crossing the mountains next day, where the 
snow was four tect deep; and tlie old brother was just 
as happy, I think, happier than any of you here in 
your rich churches. all 

Ife had many tales to tell me of every peak, for they 
brought to his memory many incidents of lite amonz 
the mountains. Pointing to some point near the peak 
of Lincoln, which is the highest in the Rocky Meun- 
tains, he said, * I had a bad time once in the winter of 
1862. No one would carry the mail through the win- 
ter, and they came to me to ask if I would carry it.” 
Said he,“ 1 had to earry it on my back, wearing 
Swedish snow-shoes that were ten feet long and five 
inches broad.” My colleague says ten inches long, but 
I say ten feet long, for I saw them. My colleague only 
knows by hearing of them: but my eyes have seen 
them. You will readily understand how awkward 
and cumbrous they are. “ Well,” he said, “ I started 
trom Clover Gulch to go over to Buckskin Ledge ”* — 
not very classical names to give to localities —* and 
there came up a most dreadiul storm; I never did see 
it snow so. ‘ihe storm came in headways; and the 
wind, which had been my euide for awhile, was no 
longer any guide, for it took to blowing in ciryles, and 
the snow came so fine I had to keep my hand over my 
mouth to keep from suffocating. found I was lost, 
and I didn’t know what to do; and it was so bitterly 
cold. I thought I must try to get over the mountains. 
At last I came to a big reck, leaned up against it, and 
made a little prayer, and then I thought [ could make 
the ripple. After struggling along, I found at last I 
was on the top of the mountains. I started down that 
Gulch yonder, trying to cross from South Peak to the 
high Peak of Mount Lincoln, and the first thing I 
knew my foot went down. 1 knew then where I was. 
There was a precipice there of 60 feet, and it was filled 
with new snow. I knew that if I fell into that snow 
it would be all over with me. I instantly threw my- 
self back, and catching a snow-shoe under each arm, 
held myself as firmly as I could, and lett it to Provi- 
dence to guide me. Down I went, swiiter than a loco- 
motive, it seems to me ; if I had struck a rock, I should 
have been killed. 1 made that dreadful descent, and 
my mail was safe ; being strapped to my back.” 

You think it is a great matter to help these poor fron- 
tier men to build a church. 1 wish [ had a letter here 
which I received from this old man ten days ago. 
“We are building a church,” says he, “ and I work all 
day and preach at night. I hope to get.a snug church 
here, but it is hard work.” ‘Those are the kind of sac- 
rifices that our brethren by scores and hundreds are 


making, from the Gulf of Mexico up to the Rocky 
| Adnerpemine - . 
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HOW MR. BEECHER EARNED HIS FIRST TEN 
DOLLARS. 

It is true that Horace Greeley has more things to 
remember and to tell us about than most men who 
have staid at home and led a civil life. Mutis that a 
reason why he only should write an autobiography ? 
Nay — verily. 

There stands before me a line of battered and worn 
beoks — English classics. Their history is little to 
them, but much to me. In part it is my own history. 
I wish I could lay my hand on the jirst book that I 
ever bought, after the dim idea of a library began to 
hover in my mind. But that book is gone. Here, 
however, are others whose biography I can give. As 
early as 1832, I began to buy books — a few volumes, 
— but each one a monument of engineering. My first 
books, if’ I remember correctly, were bought of J. 8. 
& ©. Adams, in Amherst, Mass. I used to go in there 
and look wistfully at their shelves. My allowance of 
money was very small —scarcely more than enough 
to pay my postage, when a letter cost twelve and a 
half or twenty-five cents. To take'a two or three- 
dollar book from my five dollars of spending-money 
would have left me in a state of sad impecuniosity. 
Therefore, for many, many mouths, I took it out in 
looking. 

As early as at sixteen years of age, I had begun to 
speak a little in public —- faint peepings, just such as I 
hear in young birds before they are fully fledged. For 
such service, the only payment was a kind patience 
till I relieved them by finishing my crude efforts. 
But, at that time, — say 1832, —1 was sent by the 
college society as a delegate to a Remperance Con- 
vention, in Pelham, or Mnfield, or somewhere else. [ 
conceived a desire thereafter to give a Temperance 
lecture. I have forgotten how I ever got a chance to 
doit. But T remember that there came an invitation 
trom Brattleboro’, Vt.. to lecture on the 4th of duly. 
My expenses were to be paid! A modest pride 
warmed my heart at the thought of making a real 
speech in public. { smothered all the fears and difli- 
dences, with the resolute purpose that [ sould suc- 
ceed! T remember the days ef writing and anxious 
preparation, and the grand sense of being a man, 
when I had finished my manuscript! But the most 
generous purposes are apt to be ruined with  selfish- 
ness; and my public spivit, alas, had a financial streak 
of joy in it —my expenses were to be paid! 

Well, suppose I chose to walk and save all the ex- 
penses? I should have, at least, eight dollars of my 
own, of which I need give no accoynt! ‘That would 
be an era indeed. But giave scruples arose. Was it 
honest to take money fer expenses which I had not 
really incurred? If I went by stage, I might law- 
fully charge my fare and food ; but, if neither of them 
cost me anything, how could I honestly make a bill of 
expense ? I did not get any relief in reflecting upon 
it. I started off on foct. went up the Connecticut 
river valley, and reached Brattleboro’ by way of 
Greenfeld. 

Every hour this question of honesty returned. My 
feet blistered with walking, but I stamped on them 
hard in the morning, and the momentary exquisite 
yain seemed to paralyze the sensibility afterwards. 
Vhether it was the counter irritation that relieved 
my brain, or whether—as I fear that I did—I 
smothered conscience by saying to myself that I 
would settle the matter when the time came, I do not 
know. But I was relieved from even that struggle, 
inasmuch as not a word was said to me about expenses 
or money in any form. Yet, [ had a charming visit. 
The rising of the moon from behind the mountain 
that hedges in the town on the east powerfully excited 
my imagination, and led to the writing of the first 
i as published 
in the @uest, a college paper, issued chiefly a3 a rival 
to another college paper, whose name (alas!) has es- 
eapeg@ me. And if anybody could send me a volume 
of that Guest I should be exceedingly behelden to 
him. 

But, after reaching college again—no longer a 
mere student. but a public man, — one who had inade 
speeches — one whodetermined to be modest, and not 
to allow success to puil him up —a very great and 
wonderful thing happened: the post brought me a let- 















ter from Brattleboro’ containing ten dullars. 1 could 
nat believe my eyes. I forgot my scruples. Provi- 


dence had put it torae in such a way that | got my con- 
science over on the other side. and felt that it would 
be a sin and shame for me to be raising questicns and 
scruples onsuch a matter! Butoh that bill! Hew it 
warmed me and invigorated me! I looked at it before 
going to —— I examined my pocket the next morn- 
ing early, to be sure that I had not dreamed it. How I 
pitied the poor students, who had not, I well knew, ten 
dollars in their pockets. till, I tried to keep down 
pride in its offensive forms. I would not be litted 
up. I woultl strive to be even more familiar than be- 
fore with the plainest of my acquaintances. * What 
is money ?” said I to myself. “+ It is not property that 
makes the man; itis“— Well, perhaps [ thought 
it was the ability to deliver eloguent temperance ad- 
dresses. But, great is the deceitfulness of money. 1 
felt the pride of riches. ; 
ment that I had monev. 1! was geiting galego . 

1 resolved to invest.. There was but one t 4 to 
invest in— books. I went to Adams’ store; a j 
an edition of Burke's works. With the ease anc ary 


| 
| 





tion or suspicion that his face expressed. But [wanted 
him, and panted to have him ask me, * Where did you 
get all this ten dollar bill!” p 
However ! concluded that the expression was one 
of genuine admiration. With my books under my 
arm, (I never to this day could get over the disposition 
to carry home my own packages), | returned to col- 








I tried to hide from myself that [ had a vaia purpose 


}in it. that I was waiting to see Bannister’s surprises 


and to hear Howard’s exclamation, and te have it 
whispered in the class room, * I say — have vou heard 
that Beecher has got a splendid copy of Burke?” 
After this I was a man that owned a library. T be- 
defore, 1 had spent at 


I speak of things [| least a dollar and a half’ a year for nick-nacks ; but 
lege, that Bishop | after [had founded a library, [ reformed all such 


wastes , and every penny I could raise or save I com- 
pelled to transform itselt into books ! 

As I look back on the influence of this struggle for 
books, [ cannot deny that it has been salutary. I do 
not believe that T spent ten dollars in all my college 
course for horses, or amusements of any kind. But at 
my graduation I owned about fifty volumes. The get- 
ting of these Volumes was not the least important ele- 
ment of my college education. — N.Y. Ledyer. 








COMMENTS FROM THE COMMENTATORS. 


“They come and say to him, Why do the disciples of John 


and of the l’harisees fast, but thy disciples fasf not ? 

ryotstove: ** are fasting.” This very day when 
Christ and his disciples were feasting in Levi's 
house was their fast day. The Pharisees invidi- 
ously suggest that if Christ went among sinners 
to do them good, 2s he had pleaded, yet his dis- 
ciples went to indulge their appetites, for they 
never knew what it was to fast or to deny them- 
selves. Ill will always suspects the worst.—Henry. 

The envious are more busied in censuring the 
conduet of others than in rectifying their own. 
This is one vice belonging to a Vharisee which is 
very common. Itis another to desire that every 
one should regulate his piety by ours, and em- 
brace our particular customs and devotions. It 
isa third to speak of others only that we may 
have opportunity to speak of and distinguish our- 
selves. It is very dangerous for a man to make 
himself remarkable by such devout practices as 
are external and singular, when he is not firmly 
settled and rooted in internal virtues, and above 
all in himself.—(Quesne?. 


It may be easily supposed that the imprison- 
ment of John would give oceasion to his disciples, 
and with them to many of the Pharisees for an 
extraordinary fast. An ordinary legal season of 
fasting is not meant; for Christ and his disciples 
would not have neglected or outraged that. 

How often co sincere legal souls suffer them- 
selves to be le | away by traditionalists into an 
assault upon tie freedom of the gospel. Wrong 
alliances of f cristians in the church lead to wrong 
alliances of ecclesiastical things, even in opposi- 
tion to the right alliances of both. Christ at onee 
the Physician and the Bridegroom, Christ the 
supreme festal end, and the only means of salva- 
fion in the kingdon of God. We should think on 
our feast day of our coming fast day. Hyen in 
greatness of his fast, Christ with his disciples 
leaves far behind him all the severe penitence of 
the old theocracy; the seeret fasting of Chris- 
tians, or the great silent and festal renunciation of 
the world; 1, its form, 2, its reason, the reconcili- 
tion of the world; 3, its goal, the gloritication of 
the world.—Lange. 





It is a pharisaie and very common evil, that 
men are very much more troubled about setting 
others right in their liying than about directing 
themselves.—Starke. 2s 


also from all the pleasures and oceasions of sin. 
—Cramer. 

Where Jesus is the Bridegroom of the soul, 
there is joy and refreshment; where he is not, 
there is mourning and grief of heart.—Canstein. 








TRE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF CHRIST. 


“Doubtless,” saith the Apostle, * F have counted 
ull things loss, and 1 do judge them to be dung, 
that I may win Christ; and be found in him, not 
having mine own righteousness, but that which 
is through the faith of Christ—the righteousness 
which is of God through faith.” Whether they 
[Romanists] speak of the first or second gustifica- 
tion, they make the essence of it a divine quality 
inherent, they make it righteousness which is in us. 
If it be in us, then it is ours, as our souls are ours, 
though we have them trom God, and can hold 
them no gape pleaseth Him; for, if He with- 
draw the Breath of our nostrils, we fall to dust; 
but the righteousness whercin we must be found, 
it we will be justified, is not our own; therefore 
we cannot be justified by any inherent quality. 
Christ hath merited righteousness for as many as 
are found in Him. In Him God findeth us, if we 
be faithfal ; for by faith we are incorporated into 
Mim. Then, although in ourselves we be altogether 
sinful and unrighteous, vet even the man which in 
himselfis impious, full of iniquity, full of sin; him 
being fognd in Christ through faith, and having 
his sin in hatred through repentance, him God be- 
holdeth with a gracious eye, putteth away his sin 
by not imputing it, taketh quite away the punish- 
ment duethereunto, by pardoning it: and aceepteth 
him in Jesus Christ as perfectly righteous, as ifhe 
had fulfilled all that is conmannded him inthe law; 
shall I say more perfectly righteous than if himself 
had fulfilled the whole law? Imust take heed 
what Lsay; but the Apostle saith, ‘*God made 
him which knew no sin to be sin for us; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him.” 
Such we are in the sight of God the Father, as is 
the very Son ef God himself. Let it be counted 
folly, or phrensy, or fury, or whatseever. It is 
our wisdom and our comfort; we care for no 
knowledge in the world but this—that man hath 
sinned, and God hath sutfered; that God hath 
made himself the sin of men; and that men are 
made the righteousness of God.—Hooker. 


Our Book Table, 


Tur Lover's Diary, by Alice Cary (Bicknor & 
Fields), is far above the common run of poetry. 
Much of plagiarism is charged upon her, and Inge- 
low Browning Tennyson, if its critics are right, 
should be the name of its author. They are not 
right. The poems are her own, and ave often ex- 
cellent in fancy. The growthor love is the theme; 
the style a shade too honey-sweet. Yet some of 
the lines are very quaint and pretty : 

Then I put a rose in her little hand, 
And the red ran out of it into her cheek. 
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On the grass beside her 
Like a yellow cloak 

Lay the pleasant sunshine. 

Fer her apron blue did lie 

Like a little patch o’ the sky. 

Adown her cheek the biushes 
Ran rippliag like a veil 

Tato the bosom, warm and white, 
As the froth within her pail. 


The dress she wore was simply wrought 
To the expression of her thought; 

I never saw where it begun 

Or ended,—-sue and it were one. 


+ 
Ves 


The poems increase in strength as the passion 
decpens. ‘In Despair” contains some tine poems. 
The poem beginning, ‘* The sun cometh up and the 
sun goes down,” is one of the best. This verse is 


| pretty and plaintive: 
| This, only this: Through sorrow cometh learning, 


: gh suffering greater growth; 
or pvecw cog poe the golden morning 

That draweth near us both. 

Karnrixa, User Lire anp Mine, In a Poem by 

J.G. Holland. Chavies Scribner. 

Ancther lover's diary, which, placed by the side 
of the former, makes that seem feebler than it de- 
serves. A book that has already reached its twen- 
ty-fifth thousand can afford, its author may naturally 
fancy, to disregard criticism. Yet that popularity 
may be as brief as it is pleasant. Fruit that 
remeins is What every ambitious nature craves. 


| To be read to-day aud forgotten to-morrow is so 


| 


I knew every waking 2 | 


ferred before it. 
think it has. 
w | favor, we Gnd it to be a book of good poetry, of ke® 
ter thought, of best purpose. It possesses that 


near no fame, that the last may be naturally pre- 
Has Kathrina durabie merit? We 
With but littie prepossession in its 


of arich man, I bought and paid for them. Adams | rarest of qualitley among literary works, a true re- 
‘ o ; ‘ -* 
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only in abstinence from food, but an abstinence 
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Torms, e260, strictly in advance. 
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| looked at me, and then at the bill, and then at me. I f i 

never could make up my mind whether it was admira- Se Teena: bas 


the vanity of learning, love and fame, as the real 
guides and inspirers of the soul. The boy leads 
his classin college. It is naught. He falls in love, 
and marries a Christian maiden. Still itis naught. 
He succeeds in authorship; still, naught. Her 
Steady flame burns heavenward beside his flashing 
and fading fires of earth. At last her flame biyens 
out the candle that feeds it. The soul goes after 
its supreme love. He falls upon his Go. and is 
saved, erected, made anew, made from above, 
made divine. There are many superior lines, and 
the conversations between the husband and wife 
are powerfully managed. 

It has the flavor of American life. More than 
Bitter Sweet, or any other American poem, it is 
American. The freedom of our society, its warm 
debatesjon abstrusest themes, are well drawn. A 
rusticity mingles with the refuement, whieh 1s 
also American. Slang words are found™in the 
midst of the most subtle and solemn discussions, 
It also shows how hard in the secret heart is the 
lot of her whose affections are set both on God and 
an unconverted husband, and but for its conclusion 
more than commends the course of those who de- 
cline to join their lives with those not joined with 
Christ. Her real life is separate from his all her 
days. They are not truly one before her last mo- 
ment. To those circumstanced like her, married 
or betrothed “ Kathrina” will be found more than 
a poem; it will be a strength and guide; while to 
their companions it may prove by the blessing of 
God a savor of life unto life. The mere critic may 
thrust his dissecting knife with especial delight 
into the religious heart of the poem ;—which is its 
chief praise. We rejoice to find one who is not 
the least among our poets consecrating his verse 
to the cause of Christ. We rejoice, too, in its cir- 
culation. It is the best gift book of the season ; 
fresh, genuine, powerful and Christian. 
THANKSGIVING ; Memories of the Day; 

Habit. 

& Co. 

It is one proef of the penetrativeness of Yan- 
kecism that the lifelong pastor of a church in New 
York should set forth this series of discourses on 
%« New England festival. When will the Boston 
Dr. Adams publish his series on the Dutch festival 
of New Year? He discourses on this attractive 
theme most attractively. It opens thus: “The be- 
ginning of this world’s history was a song; its 
end will be a doxology.” 

One of the best discourses is on preaching pel- 
itics. It contains a happy sketch of the practice 
of our fathers here and in England. The ‘Radors, 
Henry and Elizabeth, were accused of “ tuning the 
pulpit” when the preacher favored their notions 
against the popular view. Among our fathers this 
practice was very common, and many amusing in- 
cidents are told of the cloth, in its relation to poli- 
tics. They were the soul of the Revolution, and 
in New England were the life and power of Feder- 
alism; while the Methodist ministry in the South 
and West were no less the orators of Democracy. 
Ifow far they carried their Puritan zeal is seen in 
these incidents: 

It was on the day preceding the annual Fast- 


day in Massachusetts, in the year 1801, that the 
acute metaphysician of Franklin sat in his study, 
greatly perplexed . 
Was jus er the “ ron, 
and Jeroboam was made that day to play a paral- 
lelism which would have astonished himself. The 
curious analogy is a rare specimen of long-drawn, 
solemn, and withering rebuke. After it had been 
extended through nearly two hours, it hardly need- 
ed at its close what, according te the phraseology 
of the day, was called an “ improvement,” which 
was given In these words: ‘It is more than possi- 
hle that our nation may find themselves In the hand 
of » Jeroboam who will drive them from following 
the Lord; and whenever they do, they will rue the 
day and detest the folly, delusion, and intrigue, 
which raised him tothe head of the United States.” 
These political antipathies were long-lived. They 
euhninated during the war with England in 1812. 
But they cropped out long after whenever they 
could claim a show of decency. Some of the ser- 
reons preached dufing that period were of a most ex- 
traordinary character. No dried orange-peel or car- 
away-seed were necessary to keep andiences awake 
nnder those pulpit deliverances. One denounces Na- 
poleon Bonaparte as the “first born of the devil,” 
and Thomas Jefferson and James Madison his twin 
brothers. Another takes for his text the 8th verse 
of the 109th Psalm: Let his days be few; and let 
another take his office.” The *‘ Bramble ” sermon 
of Dr. Osgood, of Medford, (founded on the para- 
hle of Jotham, Judges ix. 14: ‘Then said all the 
trees unto the bramble, Come thon and reign over 
us,”) is as famous as the Jeroboam sermon of Dr. 
Emmons. There was no circumlocutory preaching 
in those days. Velvet phrases and uncertain in- 
ferences were alike discarded. It is reported of 
one minister, that for a considerable time he was 
accustomed to pray for the Chief Magistrate that 
(God would “gently and easily remove his servant 
by death.” In one instance a child was presented 
in church, for baptism. The father, having im- 
bieed a preference for the new politics, whispered 
to the clergyman, as the name to he given to his 
child—Thomas Jefferson. Worrified at the sound, 
the old minister dipped his hand in the baptismal 
font, and, with a firm voice, announced that the 
child's name was John. ‘*Thomas—Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” interrupted the father. But the old Federa)- 
ist would not budge; finishing the scene as he had 
begun. He would not profane the House of 
God by repeating in Christian Baptism the name he 
so resolutely abhorred. 
This volume is a good memorial of what has be- 
come a national, and is likély to be a universal day. 


THE PHiLosopny oF EATING, by Albert J. Bellows, 
M.D.. late Professor of Chemistry, Physiology 
and Hygiene. pp. 342. Hurd & Houghton. 
A very able and timely work on the food we eat. 
It is not merely a chemical and physiological dis- 
cussion, but full of practical information, which 
every housekeeper and house provider should 
carefully study. It answers all the evil nonsense 
as to the need of alcohol as food. Dr. Bellows is 
a member of the Tremont Street M. E. Church. 
Mrs. Stowe thus commends the work: “I have 
been reading over your book. It is a very much 
needed work, and it strikes me as written in ao 
very clear, popular style, and conveying mueh truth 
for which human nature is perishing. There is an 
absolute demand for a work on the plan of yours, 
and yours strikes me as placing these much-needed 
ideas in a very clear light. As to the controverted 
points Iam of course no judge. I can only say, 
‘ Well said, perfectly clear and intelligible, and im- 
portant if true.’” 
We heard one of the eldest and greatest of our 
poets say that many of the poems were worthy of 
Herrick. ‘They have much of the flavor of that 
nature. Though not of uniform strength and 
beauty, some of them will live long and happy 
lives in the hearts of true Jovers in all generations. 
We have received the first number of the. 
GuarptiaN or Heattu, Vol. VII., new sexes, 
edited by W. M. Cornell, M.D., LL.D. It is an 
octavo of 24 pages, double columns, and contains 
much reading matter on an important subject, at 
the low price of $1 a year. The first is an amusing 
account of Iypochondriacs. The present volume 
will contain the author’s former work on Epilepsy 
and Verrous D'seases, which was favorably noticed 
by the press, when first published, and being out 
of print, will be republished in it, with large addi- 
tions. The work may be had at No. 4 Hayward 
Placo, Boston, and of all dealers in peniodicals. 
Single numbers 12 cents. : 


Helps to the 
By Wm. Adams, D.D. Charles Sovibner 
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Ecuo Bank AND Harp Master (National Tem- 
perance Publication) ought to be in every Sabbath 
School. Remember them. So should— 
WEIGNED IN THE BALaNcr, Susy’s SACRIFICES, 
and BatrLes wortnH Ficntmnc (Carter & Bros), 
very excellent in tone and suggestion. 





Books and Pamphlets —-. 
Thanksgiving ; Memories of the etc, ‘Bliam Ad- 
ams, DD. New York: Cc. Bag Fm 

Littell’s Living Age. Boston: Littell & Gay, 

Shamrock and Thistle; or, Young America tn Ireland and 
Scotland. By Oliver Optic, Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
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3G It may help our brethren in-the work of the oe ~ AS IT Lo pny Western — 
vass if they should read the opinions of the it catches te is our own trap, as we compl 
cae their Heratp. We therefore publish a of its quoting us without credit, and yet.credited a 
may we The Christian Guardian, Canada,} Visit to Herrnhut to The Christian «Advocate, when 
‘ ' it should have been The Westera Christian Advocate. 
oon Heratp.—Zion'’s Herald, always ably That was a misprint. The name sent up was its 
edited, has received a wonderlal increase of life} own. We find so many of our neighbors so freely 
pnd power, mater my agg me on = appropriating our articles that we have concluded 
P ri ors to its a gins = 2 
see pan cog rl are some of the most eminent| © S8y nothing. We are only glad our — is 
writers of the day. ‘Two dollars a year to minis-| worth stealing. Zhe Western and some others are 
ters—Aierican currency. honest. Would all were. 
The Waltham Sentinel thus speaks: — 
“1on’s Heratp.—One of the most valuedand ably 


pitiféps AS MEN AND METHODISTS. 
conducted religious papers on this continent, we / a Sta i 
learn by a late issue of that paper is to be changed} Charles Sumner was a nited States Comiis- 
in form, or, in other words, enlarged to sixteen} gioner when the Fugitive Slave Bill was enacted. 


pages of the size and form of Harper's Weekly. It . Se a ne wuld senke 
will Be atitched aed ent, a0-thet ali the-teouble oF Mw hen asked in Faneuil Hall how he wou 


dinarily found in the use of double sheeted journals} his office and his principles agree, if a case under 
will be avoided, and it will be easier read than in} this bill were brought before him, he replied, 


its present form. ; = am poe gi te es “God made me a man before the government 
» form will be : ibe Ms 

pnstne To ree an chanve it will require a] made me a Commissioner.” It is sometimes the 

> ° > 


great outlay, as well also as considerable extra}, case that those entering official places forget this 

labor; yet the price is to remain the same as here- fact, and so doing forget God. They sink their 

tofore,—only $2.50 per year. To all ministers, sediceisltin iidieaiiion 

$2.00 per year. The liberal premiums offered for} Manhood in their gilice, — sition 

extra or new subscribers are quite tempting. Such seems to be the wish of Zhe Christian Advo- 
Another journal, whose name we regret to say} cate concerning our bishops. In a late editorial 

we have forgotten, speaks thus highly of our pres-| entitled ** Bishops as Partizans,” strangely unlike 

ent and futyre: the calm and judicious essays it usually delivers, 


Zion's Henan, one of the best religions jour-| i: warmly and even passionately attacks those of 
nals in this country, will be enlarged in January, a y P y 


and thereafter issued in a form new among weekly| the Episcopal bench who presume: to publicly fa- 
chureh periodicals. It will contain sixteen pages,| vor the cause of Lay Representation. In doing 


the size and sbape of Harper's Weekly. The new) ¢),5 it lifts this branch of the presbytery into almost 
form will make THe HeraLp very attractive, as ib 


will reach its readers stitched, clipped aud ready} P&pal supremacy; calling them the ‘ successors 
for preservation and binding. oi the apostles,” 
Will our friends all give us and themselves a lift? So we have at last in our church that most 
Read our premiums, and begin immediately. blessed of boons, that last crowning gift und need 
1. For one new subscriber and $2.50, we will} of the true church, the apostolical succession. 


send, postage free, The Bishops’ — Lo 3 = At the beginning of her second century she as- 
"4 SOR SE PUES Sele Se. oe cends the exalted seat. She has the true apostolic 


2. For two new subscribers and $5.00, we will| Succession and all its wonderful blessings—and 
give a year's subscription to The Riverside Magu-| alas, its more wonderful banes. 
zine for Young People—price $2.50; or, _—— Vic-| For this apostolic order is prevented from min- 
rs eek cduis cama aee as “ = gling in avy question that agitates the church. 

wi * e ne > | = "as i ru 

send, postage paid, B. B. Russell’s Centenary Picture They must cease to have a mind, - at least to 
of Methodism. It has portraits of all the bishops,| express it, after they arise to this dignity. It even 
including Bishop Roberts, and scenes illustrative goes so far as to commend their reticence on the 


earlie 28e itio: ngraved in ; 
che SUUnae cael of an. "oe os on sti great debate on slavery, until the debate was 
ghest s 1 .00. 


4. For four new subcribers, and $10.00, we will closed. Such a course received no approbation 
give Goss’s Centenary Picture of 200 eminent Meth-| from our more judicious minds at the time. 


odists, lay and clerical, living and dead—price $5. Dr. Whedon, in his earlier quarterly editorials, 
5. For siz new subscribers and $15.00, we will ’ P ih ea in ailiiaah ‘all tm 
give the first volume of McClintock's and Strong’s| ®POke most justly, if caustically, of the effect 


Cyclopedia, bound in sheep. Price six dollars.| election to this oflice on those who had led the 
The Ministers of the N. E. Conferences can ob-| battles for the right in less prominent spheres. 
tain these prizes in addition to their regular com- We rejoice that the great convulsion of the 
misaice x Laie on Se od oe land snapped, we trust forever,this fetter. Our 
tiie cecond, ten, the third. and eighteen for the last.| bishops did not then stop toask what division of 
The’ Cyclopedia can usually be sent, through J. P.| sentiment is there in the church on the question 
Magee, free of expense. Otherwise it is best to] of the war. ‘There was great division. On the 


order is by express. border, and even far up in the North were many 


» church members that opposed it. Thousands of 
Zigwe Deryle 
ANS Qyervaud, 


them had no sympathy with its two-fold aim, the 
BOSTON, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1867. 











tion of slavery. But these chief representatives 
of the church spoke the word of the hour with all 
boldness and authority, ‘They conferred not with 
flesh and blood; with expediency or the past. 
a They threw themselves with all ardor into this 
Terms, $2.50 per year. Clergymon, $2.00—in ad-] oreat work. To them largely is due the fact that 
_ Ea ee eS euros the church presented such asolid and enthusiastic 
te i ; , | front against the mighty foe. Bishop Ames did 
ae menere Samana meek Ge cnneniy send, almost as great service > the country as General 
and more carefully considered and applied. The] /, : Pract i N: : HE 
cause of causes, and the cause that causes, the soil Grant or F resident Lincoln. = ays = See oe 
that makes all other fruits flourish, is the Mission- epects he did more. For the religious fervor fed 
ary Saciety. By it we plant churches that become} 204 guided the political and military spirit. 
themselves early and fruitful vines. Hundreds of| Bishop Simpson, like Peter the Hermit, set all the 
these churches planted within the last flve years} land on fire with his zeal. Bishop Janes sound- 
are now self-supporting, and contributing to the} ed the ringing cry in the ears of hostile Engiand, 
general work. Almost all the third class missions,] as boldly and effectively as Beecher. 
which have attracted so much attention since the Was this wrong? And if not, is it wrong to 








military suppression of the rebellion and the aboli- 











| as it is,” a very unfortunate italicising is that last, 


principle. They are willing when the people are 
willing. A majority if not all of them hare ex- 
pressed their opinions personally in favor of the 
movement, and not one has publicly condemned 
it. The Advocate thinks it would not be pleasant 
for the friends of the cause to see two bishops ina 
convention * of the loyal defenders of Methodism 


when we consider with whom the quotation orig- 
inated, and how it has been used. We can only 
say, we trust if any of them do earnestly believe 
that lay representation is wrong, harmful, and 
ought not to be allowed, that they will say so. We 
will pablish their addresses as fully and heartily 
as we would those of Bishops Janes or Simp- 
son, Kingsley, Baker, Thomson, or Clarke, or 
any other of the body that approves of lay repre- 
sentation. 

But what we now say is not intended us an ar- 
gument pro or con on the maiter in debate. [i is 
a defense of the rights of our superintendents as 
Methodists, ministers, and men. With Charles 
Sumner, God made them men before the chureh 
made them bishops. They owe Him their first 
allegiance. They owe the church in their faithful- 
ness to Him, the weight of their influence in fa- 
vor of that which is right and is for true pros- 
perity. The Anglican bishops are the most active 
advocates of diverse views in their church. The 
American Episcopalian bishops are none the less 
prominent and eficient. Every minister and ev- 
ery disciple of Christ have equal privilege and re- 
sponsibility. May all our church ofticers, whether 
bishops, book agents, pastors, editors, or class 
leaders, be faithful to their obligations as men of 
God, and in love and charity with all men, espec- 
ially with their own brethren, participate freely 
to the best of their ability and opportunity, in all 
the questions that concern the purity and prog- 
ress of the church of Christ. 





THE EUROPEAN CONFERENCE. 

The troubles that grew out of the movement of 
Garibaldi against the temporal rule of the Pope 
have not taken exactly the course that many sup- 
posed they would take. It was at one time be- 
lieved that matters would be so ordered that Italy 
would indignantly resist French intervention, that 
France would attack Italy, and that Prussia would 
move to Italy's assistance; and if Austria should 
not join with France, it would only be because of 
her fear that she might herself be assailed by Rus- 
sia. Nothing of the kind has happened. Italy 
certainly showed a good deal of feeling on ac- 
count of the conduct of France, but that feeling 
was not suiliciently strong to overcome the pru- 
dential considerations which forbade war against 
the nation to which she owes so much, and for 
which she isno match in the field, Had she taken 
ceunsel of her feelings,—feelings that were very 
becoming, and most natural under the cireum- 
stances,—it is as certain as anything that was not 
done well can be, that she would have been 
beaten and torn to pieces before a Prussian army 
could have gone to her assistance, even if Prussia 
had been inclined to go to war on her account; 
and there is no evidence that she had any such in- 
clination. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
she would have been desirous of Italy's preserva- 
tion, for it is for her interest that the new kingdom 
should live and increase, but we have no proof 
that she was ready for war. The rapid failure of 
Garibaldi, and the submission of the Italians to 
French demands, prevented a resort to arms; and 
the language of Napoleon UI. at the opening of 
the French Chambers, on the 18th of November, 
was soothing to that irritated people. He said 





lust General Conference, otherwise known as our] speak on questions that are purely Methodistie? 
Southern work, are already advanced from the] [lave these brethern ceased to be ministers by 
purely Mission state to the organic form of Con-| becoming our chief ministers? Did Paul, whose , 
ferences. Every Church should double its contri-| verse is the text for this condemnation, mean by | 
butions. Let every member now make this pledge saying “all things are lawful, but all things are 
to himself, and that end will be sure to be at-] pop expedient,” to keeyy his pen or tongue silent 
tained. on matters that concerned ttre churenr mia ne 
Exavann’s san axp Cuns.—The hanging of} S°Y, nothing ca the question of circumcision, Ay 
the three Irishmen at Manchester was the strong- topic that agitated terribly the infant church, and 
est expression of the panic and wickedness of Eng-| that involved in it results that have affected her 
land. A half million of people live in and about | Whole history? Did he keep silent on the ques- 
that city; one fifth of themare Irish. Two men.| tion of the admission of the Gentiles to equal 
suspected of Fenianism, were arrested and sent to] vigkts with their Jewish brethren;—a matter, 
prison in the common jail cart with a filthy,abandon-]| too, that has impressed its influence on all the 
ed crowd of criminals. A charge was made by their] church in all ages. Was Paul ‘ expedient” in 
friends on the » Black Maria,” and a shot tlred by} any such sense? Did he not mean here and wean 
somebody through the lock killed a policeman.] only that we had the right to do certain things as 
The suspected and arrested men escaped; tive] a Christian, not asa minister or an Apostle which, 
others were captured, and though not one of them] out of regard to the weakness of others, he would 
was proved to have fired a shot, three of them were} poy do? And was not this word intended by the 
hung. It would have been precisely ayalagous had Spirit of God for all the Corinthian, for all the 
‘theodore Parker, Thomas Higginson, and Lewis} oy ,4stian Church, as a guide to their conduct in re- 
Hayden heen hung on Boston Common for the lation to the world and to their weaker members 
murder of the policeman Batchelder, killed in the oa . Perey Sia oe 
—that sacrifice of self which is the law of Cyrist, 





Shadrach rescue. It is far more cruel and coward- 


ly than Napoleon's execution of Orsini. Their 
offense was purely political. The riot was such. 
Manslaughter was the utmost of which they could 
have been guilty. Yet thousands of her soldiers, 
and extra police protect the gallows while she 
does this hideous deed. Such acts’ go far to show 
how justis the Irish detestation of England, and how 
certain is her future success. Give hera true faith 
and good morals and she woulkl soon break the 
cruel yoke of centuries. 





Tun Onsequms or Goy. Anprew, by our City 
Government, ou the 26th ult., were of a very im- 
pressive character. The Music Hall was very ap- 
propriately draped in black, white and purple, red, 
white and blue. the national colors fitly mingling 
with the hues of sorrow. Along the front of the 
rostrum were ranged busts of the Governor, Abra- 


bam Lincoln and John Brown on his right and left. 
Col. Shaw and Edward Everett on theirs, and stat- 
uettes of Rogers illustrating the wounded soldier, 
and the teaching of the freedman ontheirs. Four 


of these were martyrs to their country and liberty 


pre-eminentiy exemplitied in himself, in atl mat- 
ters that are not essential? But that it meant any 
restriction in the discharge of duty is utterly er- 
roneous, and fraught with immeasurable harm. 
If this law should obtain, what would become 
of official editors, and any other ehurch officers? 
Dr. Whedon has been a sinner above all the rest, 
since from the beginning of his career he has had 
opinions on all church questions, and made the 
Quarterly officially proclaim them. This consum- 
mation of our literature should follow the law 
set for the like position in our ministry, and be 
speechless on slavery, human rights, reconstruc- 
tion, lay representation, every live topic, waiting 
forthe church to settle these debatesJ before it 
presumes to express or have an opinion, This 
venerated chief, the Thaddeus Stevens of the 
Methodist press, must be silenced or unseated for 
such obstinacy of frankness. 

We fear, too, that his excellent neighbor of Zhe 
Advocate will have to follow his descending foot- 
steps, for he, too, has opinions, and is not afraid 


They were co-workers together with each other| t ¢Xpress them. <A paper with so great a varie- 


and with God. The bust of the first martyr stood 


;| ty of views among its patrons, skirting the bor- 


yrandly up among his associates, looking strangely ders of the nation, the household organ of Mary- 


like the head of Michael Angelo’s Moses, stern 


land and the Adirondacks, ought to have no 


strong and solemn in its sacred grandeur. The| Opinions of its own. Does it not belong to all 
music, under the direction of John S. Dwight, was] equally? Is not its editor the bishop, the overseer 


admirably selected; and under that of Carl Zerr- 


other officials? Next to the bishopric, in the opin- 


han, was as admirably performed. Beethoven's} of the whole body? What, too, woutd become of 


Heroic March, and Andante from the Fifth Sym- 
phony, were perfect in their adaptation tothe ocea-| book agent. 
sion, as well as in their execution. The oration by 
Mr. Whipple was one of his best literary and ana- 
It was carefully silent on his later 
history, but happily portrayed his character and 
gubernatorial career. The occasion was worthy 


lytic leffors 


of the man, and the man of the occasion. 





ion of not a few, in honor and power is that of 
Ilow this office became so elevated 
far above the secretaryships, the presiding elder, 
the pasterate, presidential and professional chairs, 
it is dificult to say. But that it is exalted every 
one concedes. The Methodist claims that the 
agent is ex-oficio struck with dumbness; that he 
must not use his high place for the creation of 





The Daily Advertiser has enlarged its pages and 
improved its quarters, It has gone into an elegant 
building on the site of Franklin's Printing Office, 
and expanded its columns in length and breadth. 
It is now the largest daily in New England, and one 
of the best. It should have taken the quarto form. 
The failure of The Traveller ten years ago to sus 
tain itselfin this shape, was due to other causes. 
The public would approve of that Style here as 
they do everywhere else. The Advertiser is an able 
journal in its ideas, though it needs a little conver- 
sion on the question of Prohibition. It will yet 
find that a party, like a paper and an army must 
be, as Napoleon said, reinforced by ideas. 





The Congregationalist explains its late position 
on the Prohibitory Law, as only advice to do the 
best we can under the circumstances. It declares,— 
““We remain of the judgment, that our old pro- 
hibitory law fn its essential character, is the wisest 
law which Massachusetts can keep upon its statute- 
book; we expect to continne to advocate the prin- 
ciples which underlie it, and to do what we can to 
bring back the Commonwealth, after the inter- 
regnum on which it may be about to enter, to their 
Sway once more.” We trust it will labor in this 
faith to prevent any backsliding, and to protest 
against It, if others, or even the State indulge in it. 
We must stand by the “old prohibitory law.” 





JcpGr Bonp has opened a law office in Baltimore. 
All true friends of the church and the country, who 
wish for the professional service of one of the 
ablest friends of both in the courts of Maryland or 
Washington, should make a note of his card in 
another column. 


opinion on disputed questions. We approved of 
the way in which one of this sub-apostolie order, 
our Conference brother, Dr. Porter, defended his 
rights as a man and Methodist against this charge. 
But one cannot, like Holmes’ doctors, refuse to take 


must each abandon this foolish position for the 


eentered on the desired service. Every other post 





what he would give. Our New York journals 


higher ground of human rights. Not the office 
of a bishop would be alone unsought, as The Adro- 
cale suggests, if anangel was thus at the thresh- 
old of the exalted seat, ready to smite with 
dumbness the suecessful candidate as soon as he 


in the church, pastoral, editorial, or that of sex- 
ton, would be spurned by every true man. 

This sword also has two edges. These excel- 
lent brethren are alike oflicers of the General 
Conference, and amenable to that body. If one 
class can eriticise the public conduct of the other, 
the privilege is mutual. A bishop might feel it 
his duty to condemn before his Conferences the 
conduct of an official journal, and a most unhappy 
clashing of swords might thus aggrieve and 
wound the church. The only right way is for 
each to do his duty, as he understands it, speak- 
ing the truth in love, and leave to their legiti- 
mate head the decision as to the right or wrong 
of the course they have conscientiously pursued. 

As to the debate on Lay Representation which 
it thinks is going to be terrible, we have no fears. 
The question is one that must be considered and 
will be considered. If any body gets excited 
upon it, the rest must pray for and love him all 
the more. The bishops as a bench have already 


that the Convention of 1861, under the terms of 
which he had interfered for the Pope’s protection, 
existed for France only so long as it should not be 
superseded by something else; thus showing that 
he was by no means determined to insist upon the 
continuance of an arrangement which is so oifen- 
wivete the othe: party ww tt ane ruins mrer 
from the Emperor's language that he is disposed 
to see them acquire Rome, though he felt himself 
bound to prevent the suceess of Garibaldi’s under- 
taking, which certainly was irregular, and which 
he calls revolutionary,—and the Emperor has a 
special abhorrence of revolutions, though he and 
his dynasty are the oflspring of cne of the most 
tremendous revolutions the world has ever wit- 
nessed, perhaps the greatest ofall, with the single 
exception of the Reformation. The conclusion is 
not strictly logical, but men situated as the Italians 
are may be excused if they take counsel of their 
hopes and wishes rather than from their fears. 
They desire that the temporal power question 
may be settled by their acquisition of Rome, which 
city they would make their capital. Such a set- 
tlement would be most beueficial to them, as the 
mere name of Rome carries great weight with it ; 
and then the Kingdom of Italy could not fail to 
profit much from the transference of its seat of 
government from Florence, the City of the Lily, 
to Rome, the Eternal City,—and the city of im- 
posture destined, let us at least hope, not to be 
eternal, 
Napoleon LI. has turned the Garibaldian busi- 
ness to account for the forwarding of a business 
that he has very much at heart, 2nd to accomplish 
which he has labored strenuously for years. It 
was in 1863, we think, that he proposed to the 
potentates of Europe that they should held a 
Congress, for the settlement of pretty much 
everything. Even the American question was 
supposed to be on his long programme, for the se- 
cession war was then at the height, and he itched 
to get hold of our aifaivs, provided he could get 
some big folk to back his hand. But, though he 
was a much greater personage then than he is to- 
day,—Prussia not having upset him then as well 
as his imperial brother of Austria at Sadowa,—he 
could not make things work to his mind, and 
failed utterly. Ile was snubbed by other rulers, 
and England served hima worst of all, and really 
spoilt his plan by the foree of her objections,—an 
evil turn which he took eceasidn to repay when 
Austria and Prussia made their attack on Denmark 
in the quarrel about the Duchies; for England 
would have gone to the assistance of the Danes, 
had the French Emperor been ready to stand by 
her, which he would not do, and England had to 
break her implied pledge, a circumstance that by 
no means was calculated to give additional force 
to the entente cordiale. Ever since the time of his 
failure, Napoleon has brought forward his project 
for a Congress, whenever there has been trouble 
in Europe, but a Congress he has not been able to 
have assembled. Since the summer of 1866, his 
voice has not been so potent as it was for the ten 
years previous to that memorable season; but 
with such voice as he has, he has continued to ree- 
ommend the meeting of a General Congress, as a 
sovereign cure for all European ills,—or, to be 
more precise, as a remedy for all the afflictions 
under which sovereigns suffer. Me believes—or 
says that he does—that he has discovered or in- 
vented a political panacea, but his contemporaries 
seem disposed to class his medicine with the 
quackeries of the day, and refuse to swallow it, 
no matter how sick they may be, or how well he 
has it recommended by persons who have taken any 
number of boxes or bottles of it, and yet survive. 
At Inst he has a sort of glimpse of success, the 
first pale primrose of what may be his second 
spring. If he has not managed to get a full 
blown Congress, to which all the Powers will 
send their highest and best statesmen, he has se- 
cured the next best thing to it: a kind of Confer- 
ence. No sooner had the Roman question as- 
sumed an ugly face, than he said to his imperial 
and royal brethren, and to those faithful esquires, 
their ministers, ‘‘ I told you so! Here we are on 
the verge of a bloody war, all about the Pope's 
temporal power, one of the very things I meant 
a Congress should settle,—only you would n't 
have a Congress of Paris, and you see what 
comes of your refusal to mect one another under 
my guidance and direction! Now, then, I pro- 
pose a Conference, which is my last word. What 
do you say to that? We will not go beyond the 
Roman guestion, just as the London Conference 








spoken, and none of their words are against the 








of last spring did not go beyond the Luxemberg 
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question.” England’s reply to the proposition was | learn and imitate. Mr. Peirce urged the necessity 
almost as curt as that which she made to the pro- | of some effectual plan to rid the strects of our cities 


posal for the meeting of x» Congress four year 


s | of juvenile vagrants, and to place under proper 


earlier. She declined to go into a Conference | Supervision the yontg street traders, Who are peeu- 
without haying a fixed and definite line of action | !arly exposed to a life of crime, both tu their busi- 
agreed upon for its proceedings before it should | B€ss, and in the low places of amusement which 
meet,—which was about the same thing as saying | they frequent at night. He also showed the neces- 
that she would not go into it at all. At first it | SYY of an intermediate prison between the Refuge 
scemed as if the Conference proposition vould and State Prison, for mature boys who have en- 


be as great a failure as that for a Congress had 
been, even the Pope, who had just been saved 
from-a damaging fall by the Emperor's interposi- 
tion, opposing it; and so did Italy, which claimed 
that the matter proposed specially to be discussed 
and settled by Europe was purely an Italian 
question. Buta change has come oyer the mat- 


tered upon a life of crime, and whoare now ruined 
in our Penitentiaries by short sentences, and dis- 
charges to the streets. In these cases sentences 
should be limited only by probable reformation, and 
a portion of the earnings of the youth should be 
given to him or to his dependent friends. 

The succeeding day the sessions were held at 
the Institntion for the Deaf and Dumb, and were 


ter, according to the dispatches received up to] fall of interest. The question of the hour. as to 
the time we wwte. Austria and Prussia, it is | the comparative merits of the two systems of Deaf 
stated, have agreed tothe French proposition, | Mute instruction—bvy sigu language or by articu- 
and so have a number of minor powers. Italy is | lation and reading from the lips, were as ably dis- 
said to have waired her objections, and will take | cussed as one could desire. Dr. Peet and Mr. Ed- 
part in the Conference, which is appointed to ward Gallaudet, superintendent of an institution in 
meet at Munich, on the lth of December—a the District of Columbia, presented strongly and 
compliment to Bavaria, of which Munich is the | Mit!y the arguinent jor a sign language; the latter 
capital. Bavaria is Catholic, and it stands next giving the results of a thorough personal examina- 


to Prussia in Germany. ‘The Pope, too, is reported 


to have assented to the meeting of a Conference 


but if it be true, as we find it added, that he will 
not admit the right of the Conference to discuss 
the question of his temporal power, we must, to 
r 
of two conclusions, either of which is inferable 
from his conduct: he may be anxious to favor 


account for his conduct, come to one or the othe 


tion of the chief European institutions. The other 
side was as ably and fairly represented by Gardener 
Hubbard, esq., of Cambridge, who presented the 
results of his personal trial with his little daughter 
and of the new Massachusetis institution at North- 
ampton. The general impression left by" the dis- 
cussion was that, in the instance of semi-mutes 
(such as have lost their hearing), if the work is 
commenced early, and persistently followed, the 


: 


Napoleon IIL.’s project, and hopes that the Con- | child need not lose the power of speech, and may 
ference will not take up the Roman question; or, | acquire ability to read readily ordinary couversa- 


he may have received assurances from the Em- | tion from the lps. 


In the case of congenital 


peror that the Conference will not meddle with | mutes, European and American experience thus far 
the question of right in relation to the Papal tem- | offers but little encouragment as to any very 
poralities, but will confin2 itself to action intend- | Marked success, unless in exceptional cases, in 
ed to strengthen his (the Pope's) positionat home, | bestowing the power of articulation, and of lip 
by placing him under the general protection of | Tetding. It is a very interesting qoetiem, oe 
Europe. Anything is possible where so sharp a Massachusetts is now practically trying the ex- 


man as the French Emperor is concerned. 


The decision of Prussia is not known, but we 
presume that she would not refuse to take part in 
a Conference of which Russia has consented to be 
a member, the two nations being on excellent | delphia or in some western city. 


periment under very hopeful auspices. The results 
will be far more satisfactory than any theorizing 
upon the subject. 

The next generat meeting, which will probably 
occur in the spring, will be held either in Phila- 
These gather- 


terms, and supposed to have an understanding | ings will grow in interest if controlled by judi- 
that they will act together in regard to all great | cious minds, and promise to be of increasing profit 
questions. England's opposition to the meeting | to the community. 


of a Conference will, it is supposed, be with- 
drawn, and she will take part in it,—but that she 
will do so is in supposition merely. Spain has 


supported the French proposition from the tirst 





NEWMAN HALL IN WASHINGTON. 


Newmen Hal! has been in Washington, an em- 


» | bodied energy, eloquence, vital culture, and spirit- 


and, in keeping with her past history, she is for | ual vigor, electrifying the Capital, and the best of 
maintaining the Pope to the full extent of all the | its inhabitants! Ah! if the Mother Land could 


demands that he makes, or could possibly make. 


have always spoken to us through such voices and 


Assuming that the Conference will meet, and with such sympathy, reason and insight, how ditfer- 
that it will do something with the Roman ques- ent might have been our feelings. Yet the ties of 
en. 13 ent be aloes d that ee Cattalie weit race-relationship so subtile and so pervading, are 


has a fair right to be astonished at seeing an old 
claim of the oid Church—a claim that is support- 
ed by facts that have been known for more than 
a thousand years—submitted to the survey and 
criticism, and possibly to the active hostility, of a 
body which weuld be largely composed of ** here- 


stirred to their deepest and finest fibres by the 
magic of that manner, voice and brain. It ts a 
wonderful power the man possesses; but great as is 
his eloquence, the listening heart is touched more 
by the pervading sincerity which throbs in every 
word, lights every sentence, and makes speech 
harmonious with rarest chords. To that sincerity 


tics.” The four strongest parties to a conference | we even forgive the little specimens of special 
would be Protestant England, Catholic France, | pleading with which England’s ‘“unoflicial” am- 
Protestant Prussia, and Greek Russia ; and the Ca- | bassador defends her character—so sadly beslimed 
tholicism of France is rather nominal than real,—is | in our recent experience with that astheistic 
rather regarded in a political than in a religious | side of her, created by mere materialism, and that 
light. Austria is Catholic, but she suffers from | commerical immorelity, which Great Britain too 
her recent overthrow at the hands of Protestant | often wears ior the world. The beautiful Sabbath 
Prussia, and hardly can be called a first class day witnessed an outpouring such as is seldom seen 
power in respect to present influence. Italy is in the capital. Long before the hour for service, 
Catholit, but she is hostile to the Pope, who dis- Pennsylvania ave 7 lined with hundreds tes 
likes Victor Emanuei II. more heartily than he their way to the Capitol,—the Nation's marble 


dislikes any ‘ heretical” sovereign. 
sufliciently Catholic to satisfy even Vius IX 


Spain is 
but she does not range with the Great Powers, 
and has had but little weight in Europe for the 
Jaat eighty years. If all the small nations should 


dream, whose gleaming whiteness rests like a be- 
atitude over the city’s rambling shabbiness. In 
the presence of that architectural glory oue real- 
izes Indeed that *‘A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever,” and sees that it lifts the life of man as well 
as beautilles the physical surroundings. The Hall 


be admitted into the Conference, there would be | o¢ the Ilouse of Representatives was well filled, 





Bs bes pergram ana rrotes- 
tant Holland, Catholic Portugal and Protestant 


even as early as ten o'clock. By the time the 
chaplain rose to open the services, there was 


Denmark, Catholic Bavaria and Protestant Swe | gathered within its gilded and gleaming walls, such 
den, and so on,~—and the preponderance would | an audience as even Newman Ifall, amid all his 
be almost as marked in behalf of Protestantism | varied experiences, never locked upon. Only two 
in the second class list as it would be in the first | or three times since Sumter’s gun aroused America 
class list. It would be something new under the from the drowsy twilight that then brooded over 
sun to see any one of Rome's claims debated and | 8! of public life, has this great chamber seen any- 
settled by a body in which “heresy” should have | ting approaching the audience which assembled 


amajority. 





SOOIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


This Society, which has now only completed its 
second year, has already held its tifth general 
meeting—three have been called in Boston, one in 
New Haven, and the last which has just compeleted 
its session in New York. Nothing can be more 
practical or of more vital interest to the commu- 


nity than the ends sought by the society—to aid the 


development of Social Science; to guide the public 
mind to the best measures for amending the laws, 
for the advancement of all forms of education, for 
the prevention aud repression of crime, the reforma- 
tion of criminals, young and old, the advancement 


of public morals, the adoption of wise and efticien 


sanitary regulations, and the diffusion of sound 
principles on questions of economy, trade, and 


finance. 


The three days of continued session in New York 
were decidely interesting, and full of instruction. 
Dr. Samuel Elfiot, of Boston, opened the meeting 
with the capital address which he delivered at the 
annual meeting in Boston, in October, presen'ing 
the claims of the Society upon thoughtful Christian 
mien, and giving a summary of the progress of 
Social Science, during the past year, in Europe. In 
presenting the topics of immediate interest for the 
consideration of the Association, he made a very 
powerful argument for the admission of woman to 
every opportunity, social, civil, political and educa- 
tional—of that is enjoyed by the other sex. Myr. 
Sanborn gave a well arranged reswine of the ad- 
vanced steps in Social Science taken during the 
year in our own country. and of the labors of sev- 
eral of the honored members ef the Association. 
The subject of co-operation, which has been quit 
fully discussed in Tiare Hrnatp, was ably presented 
by Mr. Godkin, of The Nution and called out 
one of the most interesting and able discussions of 
the Convention, involving as it did the question of 
the hours and remuneration of labor, and indirectly 
the vexed question of currency, and of the policy 
of the Government in reference to it. Senator 
Wilson, Edward Atkinson, and Hon. Amasa Walker 


conducted the discussion. 


Mrs. Dall read a paper upon loéging-houses for 
women, full of sensible sugyestions. At sneces- 


that morning. The deep galleries were jammed, 
every door was filled, and hundreds stood in the 
corridors, listening to the nervous and clectrical 
tones which easily filled the grand room. The 
seenc on the floor was brilliant in the extreme. A 
large majority of both Senate and Mouse were pres- 
ent. The ladies toilettes lit the darker masses, made 
by the gentlemens’ soberer garb, with radiant hues 
and brightness, like flower beds scattered amid 


wots 


clumps of dense foliage. It was a great gathering, 





—was made the basis for a powerful analysis of the 
causes of freedom and of those influences which 
made harmony between Liberty and Law. So 
noble, lofty a vindication of liberty from the relig- 
lous standpoint Js seldom heard, and the subtile yet 
lucent manner in which the subject was presented, 
will long be remembered by those who heard it. 
Christ is the Liberator. * ‘fhe Liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free” is the law of harmony 
under whose influence the Divine freedom daily 
permeates the Human Law, bringing more and 
more our lives into harmony with its demands, 
and thus spreading order, peace and progress over 
the earth. Yo follow the lessons thus taught in 
nll their eloguent aud subtile distinctions would be 
too long atask. There were many striking illus- 
trations in the sermon. But let us pass on. The 
afternoon was vecupied by preaching to a colored 
congregation, and in the evening to ove at Dr. 
Gurley’s church, which was fliled to excess long 
before the usual hour. On Monday Mr. Tlall opened 
the House of Representatives with prayer. This 
Was so appropriately fresh and selemnly cloquent, 
that even the blasé reporters spoke of it admiring- 
ly. That evening he preached at Georgetown, and 
probably Gid a large amount of sight-secing also. 
Kosvos, 





BRISTLES FROM PORKOPOLIS. 
COLOR CASTE. 
Another Cincinnati Clergyman 
has been called to that paradise of preachers, the 
“City of Churches.” The last time it was a Bap- 
tist; now it is a Congregationalist, Rev. Henry 
M. Storrs, D.D. Dr. S. has been settled over the 
Seventh Street Congregational Society for a dozen 
years or more, and has won for himself a good 
reputation, not only as a preacher, but as a public- 
spirited citizen. fe has long been identified with 
the educational iuterests of thefeity, serving faith- 
fully and eiliciently as a member of our School 
Board. He has had at heart, also, the interests of 
the Freedmen; rendering efficient service not only 
here but in England, during a visit which he made 
to the central dominion of Victoria two or three 
years since. For some time past there has becn a 
restiveness among some of the Doctor's parishioners 
because of his deep interest in the welfare of the 
colored people of the Queen City; for, though 
there is probably not a man in the Seventh Street 
Congregational Society who is in favor of the re- 
establishment of slavery, there is in more than one 
a great deal of that pro-slavery virus which leads 
tothe Pharisee-in-the-Temple-stand-aside-for-I-am- 
holier-than-thou style of treatment of every poor 
publican of a dingy or sooty complexion; a virus 
which poisons the moral judgment, and leads it to 
deny civil rights to the native black man who has 
fought and shed his blood for the Republic, while 
it gives the fullest measure of civil rights to the 
blundering emigrant from the snakeless bogs of 
St. Patrick, whose knowledge of our institutions 
isthe very incarnation of ignorance, and whose 
proclivities to fight, on landing upon our shores, 
are chiefly for free whisky, and against free ‘ na- 
gurs.” As I remarked, Dr. S. has be n interested 
to have the colored people of Cincinnati educated 
morally and religiously, as well as in the rudi- 
ments of letters, and there has been established in 
his meeting-house, and under his general super- 
vision, a school for colored pupils which met on 
Sunday afternoons. This was a great trial to the 
aforesaid pharisaic portion of the parish; but a 
worse trial was to come. Horrible to relate! a 
few colored children came occasionally into the 
regular (white) parish school, which is held on 
Sunday mornings. That was the feather which was 
too much for the vertebra of these camels of 
caste. “Then did their outcries tremble ainid the 
stars.” The good Doctor was berated through the 
town as aman who had lost his influence among 
the «7ite of the Society, &c., &¢., Kc. The Doctor 
very quietly kept his own counsels until last Sun- 
day morning, when, at the close of the service, he 
resigned his pastorate, to the great grief of his 
very best parishioners, and to the deep regret of 
these among our citizens who are capable of ap- 








leaves of a fresh “Atlantic” came across “ The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece, or the Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay ” described in the papers of the ‘** Autocrat.” 
His eyes twinkled behind their glasses, and he 
soon began to read aloud. It was a rich treat to 
hear him render the provinets! Yankee dialect of the 
deacon. The “I dew vuim.” and “TI tell veou.” As 
he sat there interpreting Holines’ funniness to that 
select circle, a bystander would hardly have been 
able to detect in him the wondrous power of nerve 
and prescience which he discovered in Jess than 
three years afterwards as the Governor of the Old 
Bay State. In many of his mental and moral qual- 
ities, he was much like Abrahain Lincola; or what 
the great Emancipator would have been if he had 
enjoyed Gov. A.’s carly mental and moral advan- 
tages. Deace to the ashes of both. 
HONORS, 

Charlie Cornwell, once a pupil of mine in the 
Sunday School of Summertielht Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Brooklyn, has just graduated at 
the head of his cliss of eighty members in Uncle 
Sam's Navel Academy at Annapolis. He has been 
appointed Cadel Licut. Commander of all the Mid- 
shipmen Cadets of the navy. He is a member of 
Summerileld Church. Suecess to hin! 






om 


LIGHT FROM THE EAST. 

One of your contributors, Rev: J. D. Fulton, of 
Boston, is announced to give two lectures next 
week before the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati. 

LIGHT IN THE WEST. 

The largest school book publishing house of 
this country, if net of the world, is located in this 
city—the house ef Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle. Its 
educational publications number Uuree million columes 
perannim. ‘The senior partner is a staunch Metho- 
cist, the son of a Methodist preacher, and brother 
of Dr. Thomas B. Sargent, formerly of the Balti- 
more Conference. Zkis branch of the family is 
— from all Southern or Secession Methodist 
taint. 





Tne Bromfield Christian Association have in- 
stituted a serious of lectures, the first of which will 
be delivered by Rev. C. H. Payne, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in the Bromfield Street M. E. Church, on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 18. Subject, * Quali- 
ties that Win.” We hope the Association will be 
encouraged by fall houses. Price of tickets Sl for 
the conrse of tlve lectures, or 25 cents cach. For 
sale at J. P. Magee’s, 5 Cornhill. 


~ P . . . 
Che Christian World. 
HOME RECORD. : 

The Boston Preachers’ Meeting on the 2nd 
inst. was devoted to personal experience and church 
intelligence. Rey. J. O. Peck gave a very interest- 
ing statement of the progress of oar new church 
in Worcester. Its membership has nearly doubled 
since Conference, and its congregation is the larg- 
est we have in that place, numbering about 800. 
It has ten flourishing classes. Among its late con- 
verts ave a French Romanist anda leading skeptic, 
both men of culture and parts. Rev. Mr. Park- 
hurst reported six forward for prayers at Woburn 
last Monday night, most of whom were converted. 
Rey. Dr, Butler narrated an interesting case of the 
conversion of a Romanist. Rey. Mosely Dwight 
presented the ease of the Wilbraham Memorial 
‘burch. The walls are up, and roof partly on. 
Twelve thousand dollars have been subscribed; 
$18,000 are needed to complete it. Five thousand 
dollars are needed immediately, in order to pre- 
serve what has been erected from injury. It should 
be instantly raised. 

Topsfield, Me. Nov. 24.—Rev. I. .W. Bolton 
writes: ‘*Godis richly pouring his blessing upon 
this eld known as Western Danforth and Topsfield. 
Western is all on fire. Danforth and Topstleld are 
sharing the hallowed influence. Forty-seven have 
learned to say, Bless the Lord, O my soul, and still 
the work goes on. During the eutumn months we 
have scen the aged fathers bowed under the cares 
of sixty-four years weeping over sin and rejoicing 
in the boundless love of Ged to save.” 








preciating his personal character and his labors 
for the public weal. The South Congregational 
Society of Brooklyn, N. Y., is to be congratulated 
if the rumor current here is correct, that the Doc- 
tor has accepted the call to its vacant pulpit. He 
is an able man, straight-forward, independent, and 
is sure to attach to himself those young men who 
love to see this combination of qualities in a 
preacher of Christ. He is a cousin, I believe, of 
Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, Jr. of Brooklyn. Good blood! 

{This is not quite corvect. He is anadopted son 
of Dr. Storrs’ father. His blood is however none 
the worse ‘ fur a’ that.’—Ep. | 

YOUR CONCORD CORRESPONDENT 

is correct, of course, in his criticism; but the coin- 
mittee which drew up the resolution referred to 
used the term most in vegue among the Vallan- 
dighamites at the time. “State Rights” was em- 
ployed—as everybody hercabouts understcod—in 


West Ducbury, Muss., Nov 21.—Rev. J. B. Wash- 
burne writes ; * On the 13th inst. the corner-stone of 
the new M. E. Church in West Duxbury, Mass., 
was laid with the usual ceremony. Bro. Collier from 
Fast Cambridge, and Bro. Upham, from Boston, 
were present, aud delivered addresses, much to the 
satisfaction of the people. 

Other Churches in Maine.—Rev. Mr. Welmershau- 
sen writes: “The Methodist Church at Orono, 
Maine, has been remodeled and repaired inside, 
ayd is now a very attractive place of worship. 
Rev James W. Day is the enterprising minister. 
The Penders and friends of our church at Brewer, 
Rev. S. A. Fuller, pastor, have painted and otherwise 
improved theiy church externally and internally. 
They have also purchased a good parsonage ina 
favorable location. For the parsonage they are 
mainly indebted to Joseph Baker, esi. 

“The M. E. Church in process of erection at 





for not less than four thousand men and wowen of 
America’s best were present to listen to that voice 
from over the sea. True, he stood there on the 
Sabbath, and in the place of worship, but every one 
felt that the words would be worthy the audience, 
becoming the significance which would attach to 
t | them, and in harmony with the lefty purpose that 
auimates the speaker. 

What were the emotions of the preacher as he faced 
that representative congregation, it is not for ime 
to attempt to portray. One thing is certain, that 
there was not one auditor when he had closed his 
wonderful sermon or oration—it combined both— 
who did not carry away for Newman Hall a person- 
al regard, and through that, a kindlier feeling for 
the great people of and fur whom he speaks, and 
the worthier majority of which he so worthily re- 
presents. 

Many have seen the London preacher. Many have 
read of him, but that morning’s spectacle was so 
significant aud full of weaning, that perhaps it may 
be as well to tell how he looked, and how he spoke 
iv this presence. From the first it was evident that 
the English divine gave the fullest weight to the 
occasion, aud seized its deepest meaning. Mr. 
Hall seems to have more of the Norman type in his 
face than the Anglo-Saxon—above the middle stat- 
ure, he has the physique of a man capable of great 
endurance, and equally as determined that his body 
shall be a temple fit for the living God as that his soul 
shall serve its highest aspirations. The shoulders 
are square and broad, the body well knit, aud mo- 
derately full. The head and face expresses all. The 
dark hair thinly covers a wide, large, high head, 
witha roomy forehead, arched fuil in the coronal 
regious, and broad at the back and base. 

Dy this one sees where the steam is generated 
henables the man to do so much; on Sunday 
4day morning preaching the wonderful discourse 


e 





sive meetings papers or addresses were heard from | which was prepared Saturday; in the afternoon, in 
Hon. Geo. Walker, of Springfield, Alexander Del- | pis vitalizing and rousing manner, to a large col- 


nar, esq., Of Washington, David A. Wells, esq., an 


4} ored congregation, and again preaching in the eve- 


others upon questions of finance; from Josiah ning at Dr. Gurley's church. The face is striking, 
Quincy upon the State control of railroads: from | yorn, but not weary in expression. On the con- 
Dr. Lieber, Dr. Edward Dalton, Dr. Howe, Of | trary, it appears in every line to be that of a man 
Boston, Dr. Butler, of Hartford, Dr. Barnard, of thoronghly in harmony with himsel/, and conscious 
of the Washington Educational Bureau, Prof. Bas- | of the truth of his life's impeiling purpose. The 
com, of William's College, Presidcut White, of} geatures are marked, acute and striking. In some 
Cornell University, and others, upon topics relating | ergs such a spirit as is manifested by such a face 
to health, the sphere of civil law in social science, | would have led armies, as now it goes forth to 


and the diferent provinces of education. 


combat ignorance, wrong and misery. The mouth 


The society held its sessions one day at the House | is mobile, tense, positive. There is plenty of hu- 
of Refuge upon Randall's Island, where papers were | lor twitching at its muscles and softening the 


read by Oliver Strong and Jas. B. Congdon, esqs 
upon Ship Reformations. 


.,| combative tendencies which would make them 
The first gentleman | rigid. The lower jaw Is strong and positive. The 


urged with much force the inexpediency of com- | chin pointed, and incisive in expression. It is to 
mitting boys from the streets to a ship reformatory, the long dark side whiskers that the English char- 
as the work of education and reformation could be | acteristic of the face is chiefly due. The nose is 
carried on better and cheaper upon land; but ad- | decidedly Roman. It is the warrior note in a 
Vocated the transfer from reform schools of the | countenance otherwise of scholarly tone. I judge 


older boys who give evidence of reformation, an 


d | that the cyes are dark grey, but have not been suf- 


whose taste and physical condiiion especially adapt | ficiently near to speak with certainty. The voice 
them to the sea. Mr. Congdon gave a rose colored | is clear, penetrant, capable of great expression, 
view of the present condition of the reform ship | and so trained as to bear both rapid utterance and 
Massachusetts, now in New Bedford harbor, and | continued strain. There is in it the shrill and vi- 
of the great interest which has been excited in this | brant quality one observes in voices much used in 
commercial city in behalf of the boys. Rev. B. K. | the open alr, and before large masses of men. The 
Peirce, Chaplain of the House of Refuge, ina paper | style is 2 happy combination of that easy colloquial 
upon European and American institutions for the | manner common to English speakers, and of the 
prevention and reform of juvenile crime, showed | more earnest and impressive oratorical expression 
by reference to alarge number of the former, that, | which seems inost powerful in the pulpit. 


in all material provisions, we are in advance of our 


The sermon was preceded by a formal expression 


brothers over the water, while in the personal en- | of thanks for the courtesy which had allowed him 
thusiasm, and in the religious devotion of their | to speak his message Ip the presence before him. 
managers and officers, and also in the interest felt | The text—Gal. v.1., “Stand fast therefore in the 
in their behalf among the highest and wisest in | liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, and be 
the community, there is much that we may seek to | not eutangled again with the yoke of bondage,” 





its bad sense of “State Sovereignty.” Nobody | Rockland, is 103 feet in length by 48 in width, 
denies that States have legitimate rights, only that | with asteeple rising 150 from the foundation. It 
“secession is not one of them. will be the best building in the city. Our friends 
OLD KENTUCK. at Machias, in view ofthe approaching Conference, 
Since South Caroliaa was subdued by the vigor have purchased au organ at a cost of $1,200.” 
» pe t vi t a gor- ‘ 
ous and wholesome spanking which her guardian Lewistoi, Me.—Rev. H.B. Abbot writes: “Re- 
iy i * ross} Te sul 
Uncle Sam administered to her some time back, | ¥!¥*! is progressing here gloriously, 
her mantle of superciliousness and folly has fallen 
upon the shoulders of a State which had not the Missi 
courage to follow South Caroliva in the path of 
open aud unqualifled rebellion. The airs which 
conservative and formerly “neutral” Kentuckians | Gowahati, one of our missionary stations in 
asstine now-a-days towards the General Govern- | Assam. is on the banks of the Brahmaputra, © 650 
ment are decidedly amusing to those who recall | ase oe ponttparo pe — Calcutta.” Mr. 
Reni s PEP ,} Stoddard says—** We are in lightning communica- 
the cowardice of these same enumerates ” in the tion with Calentta, Lendon, Boston and Chicago. 
matter of uniting their fortunes with the seceded | 4 paityoad bes been surveyed through the entire 
States. But if they failed them in pluck, they are th of this rich avd beautiful valley. Thou- 
striving now to conceal their former cowardly oo ge ee = apr are oe 
- . Ms road, * Many years may pass before the iron 
tacks by an see ponte ++ Tee. horse is heard rattling and snorting through the 
Conservative or “neutral” women as well as men} province. But le can come; he ailf come, sooner 
unite in the prevalent cpidemic of making faces” } or later. Then what’ Directly on to western 
at loyal symbols and sentiments. At a recent | Ching pore ye ye ag mb nee — rivers 
5 4 ’ : , eaboard. 10 can deny that twenty years 
political celebration by the pupils of a female henee we may start from this point and travel by 
seminary, all the girls were required to wear) vaijway cast through China—east by steamer over 
the rebel badge of red white and red on their | the Pacitic—and still east by railroad to Chicago— 
arms. One who refused to do so was threat- | lin less than thirty dayst It can and will be done, 
d wit ishmept for non-compliance. A Jc is truly wonderful! And so the march of civiliza- 
ened with punishmen paces “AY tion and Christianity 1s to become amore rapid and 
Lexington paper says that the brave girl persist- | striking and wonderfal at every step, till He whose 
ed in her refusal, and threw the disgusting rg? . tad — er of —_ - 
{ the fire. It is further asserted that | be deth Ving ofsain 8. A sa sor ous privilege to 
pecenangen 7 irl ES chstenctnd! ta: weentin ties live in this age; itis intinitely more glorious to 
these school girls was instructed to provide them- | 1.0.7. the works of God for this and coming ages.” 
selves with Confederate flags. This took place at 
Georgetown; while at Lexington, the United —— 
eae ; ' ati . ’ hecving Notes. —A gentleman just in our Mission 
States flag, which had been raised over the Agri-| _ ©! £ an | } t 
: i says t ye eu 4 pir 3s ary ollering 
cultural College of the Kentucky University was Rooms says they advanced their missionary offering 


just one fourth above their last year’s contribution, 
torn down one night last week, and afterward | Which was equal to $4.87 3-4 per member. This 


THE MISSION FIELD, 
nary Stations Brought vere. —Wonderfully 
is the way preparing for the conversion of the 
world: 






























From Our Mission Rooms. 








found on the street with the following brave notice | year’s offering brings them, with an increase of 


7 ‘ ! members to $5.88 per member. What is better 
o the helpless bunting: ; members, up $ I ) I 
pneorcs . . still, their “ charity at home is crowned with a 


“No negro bureau flag shall float over the Agri- | conrinnous revival, commencing at the time of thetr 


cultural College while Iam a student of the same. 





“A Lover of Right.” 

The poor fooi did not know, evidently, that his 
College was the special gift of Uncle Sam to 
Kentucky; and that he, consequently, was an elee- 
mosynary beneficiary of the very stars and stripes 
which he attempted to dishonor. Nasby will have 
to plume his wings fora higher flight than he has 
yet attempted, before he can do full justice to the 
* Confederate X Roads, which is in the Stait of 
Kentucky.” When A. J. leaves the White House 


—whether by means of impeachment or the expi- | 


ration of his official term—he would do well to 
locate himself in this bastard South Carolina. It 
would be a fitter place than Tennessee fora man of 
his political complexion and personal habits, and 
he would be an immense acquisition to the whisky- 
consuming crowd which rendezvous at the grocery 
on Nasby “ Corners.” 
GOVERNOR ANDREW. 

A great grief rested on the hearts of true 
men hereabouts when the announcement of 
John A. Andrew’s death came across the wires. 
He was one of the truest and most iovable public 
men that America has produced. His record is an 
enviable one. Ihad no special personal acquaint- 
ance with him, though I have met with him on of- 
ficial business here and there. I used to see him 
occasionally on the little “ Mayflower” that former- 
ly ran between Hingham and Boston. I recall now 
a pleasant scene of nearly ten years ago on that 
steamer. Inthe little area in front of the ladies’ 
cabin agroup of ladies and gentlemen were 
gathered—some conversing and others glancivg at 
the early edition of the evening papers—when the 
Governor, who was wholly unthought of for the ex- 
ecutive ohair, but who was nevertheless a ‘* Zov- 
ernor” of men’s affections, in turning over the 


offerings for those * beyond "them. They have ten 
or twelve penitents at their altar every night. A 
letter at hand from a pastor within the Poughkeep- 
} sie district, New York Conference, says: “We 

have doubled on our missionary collection of last 
year.” 
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tonary Finaxee.—Will all brethren who have 
ifands in hand, or are charged with the 
ction of subscriptions, notice the following very 
serious embarrassment endured by the treasurer of 
| the Wesleyan Missionary Socicty last year?’ Be- 
| cause of delays to forward mission moneys in hand 
jen circuit aud stations, the treasurer had been 

obliged to pay more than $20,000 interest on bor- 
rowed money! 





Going after Souls.—We were just listening toa 
beloved pastor while he told of another pastor who 
had, by persistently visiting three most miserable 
culprits in a prison thirty miles from his residence, 
succeeded to win them to Christ, and after the pe- 
riod of incarceration had closed, to receive them in- 
tohis Church. This story charmed our dear pastor, 
and so it had a great company of others to whom it 
had been told. Hear now another: There is a let- 
ter before us from the wife of a missiontry who, 
with her husband, has gone more than 10,000 miles 
to 30,000,000 of imprisoned souls; a few have been 
snatched from the jaws of destruction, and some 
for joy are hastening to tell to the multitude, “ I 
was lost, but now am found!” The good woman 
cries out in her letter again and again, with an ap- 
parently interse agony for laborers to come and 
help them! But few, too few, alas! hear and heed 
the ery of this woman and the other missionaries. 
ew on, and the millions perish! O, Lord, how 
ong! 

Another Breach.—We have now to announce the 
departure of Mr. James B. Oakley, for more than 
halfacentury a Methodist, and for forty-eight years 
a manager of the Missionary Society of the Method- 
ist Episcopsl Church. Brother Oakicy left us for 
“the Jerusalem above " on Sabbath morning, Nov. 
24, 1867. 


A Vow Performed.—A member of the General 
Missionary Committee said that upon recelving the 





mount of the aggregate appropriation assigned to 
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Children’s Cable. 
LITTLE HENRY. 


Little Henry was the son of poor parents, living 
in x quiet country village. At the time when he, 
their first little boy, was born, they had no house of 
their own, for there was not one to be had in the 
village; so they lived with Henry's grandfather 
and grandmother. ‘The grandparents loved the 
little one very tenderly; he was a sunbeam sent 
to eheer their declining years; and when, after 
awhile, the father and mother had a cottage to 
themselves, little Henry was left in his old home 
to be brought up by his grandparent. 

Mrs. S.— was very fond of children, and it 
was her delight to train them to obey and to 
speak the truth. She kept a small school, and as 
soon as Ilenry was old enough he used to learn 
with the other scholars, He was a quick child, 
and soon learned to read nicely, and would join 
his grandparents when they read the Bible in the 
evening. 

Grandmother used to have sweets, and oranges, 
and cakes in her window for sale; and when 
Ifenry had been a good boy, he was sure to finda 
sweet of some kind, at bedtime, placed under a 
certain little yellow chins lion, which stoed on 
the mantel-shelf. It used to be 2 great pleasure 
to peep and find out what it was; but if his heart 
told him he had been naughty he would not go 
near the little lion, but would pass sorrowfully to 
bed, without once looking at it. From his earliest 
days his love of truth was much noticed. When 
asked about anything that he had done wrong, he 
would say, ** Yes, [did do it. Perhaps you will 
whip me, but I musé tell you the truth.” 

Ilis short life was Very bright and happy; he 
never knew the sorrows of poverty, which so 
often enter many cottage homes. Brought up 
under the care of so kind a grandmother, he 
escaped many of the troubles which befall other 
children in large families. 

Ilenry was very fond of singing, and quickly 
caught up the hymns and chants he heard, and 
when he went with his grandfather to fetch the 
milk in the morning and evening, he would often 

be singing all the way, and would sometimes say, 
«Do you like that, grandfather? Have you had 
enough, or shall I sing some more?” 

In the beginning of February, Henry began to 
fee! poorly, and one day, after dinner, he said, 

** Grandma,” I do feel so bad, take me on your 
knee and tell me about Jesus.” 

Mrs, S—— repeated that blessed verse, which 
speaks to the heart of every child, telling of the 
Saviour’s tender love to little ones. ' Suifer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not; for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven ;” and then she 
went on to speak of the Lord Jesus, and of the 
beautiful home he has prepared in heaven for those 
who love and believe in him. When his grand- 
mother stopped, Henry begged herto goon, sayin 
“T do love Jesus; cannot you go on and tell me 
more about him?” After atime, he said, ‘* Grand- 
ma, will Jesus take me to heaven if I pray to 
him?” 

** Yes, my darling, that he will; if you look to 
him, he will forgive all your sins.” 

That evening the poor little sufferer became 
worse, and did not know his own father and 
mother; still the best idea in his poor wandering 
mind was prayer, and many times did he repeat 
the short form of prayer which he had been used 
to say when he was in health. 

After a few days he partly regained his senses, 
and he became more clear in his mind towards the 
close of his illness, and very touching were many of 
his words during those short moments of reason. 
Phir? day he Said, ‘*Grandma, I am going 

** Where do you mean by heme, my dear? Is it 
to your father’s home down the village ?” 

** No, to heaven! ” was his reply. 

‘Two days before his death, he was asked, 
“‘Ifenry, do you think you are going to heaven?” 

“Yea, grandma’ and won't you come there 
too?” 

During his illness, he often tried to sing his two 
favorite hymns: 

* Jesus, who lived above the sky, 
Came down to be a man, and die,” 
and 
*Gontle Jesus, meek and mild.” 


Very cearnestly, and often night and day, was his 
little voice raised in prayer to his Father in 
heaven, One day, he said, ‘*God took care of 
Daniel and shut the lions’ mouths, because he 
prayed tohim. Will he take care of me if I 
pray?” 

And was Henry's prayer heard? Surely it was. 
Theat loving Saviour who so tenderly welcomed 
the little ones when he was on earth, heard the ery 
of this suffering child, and his sins were, we have 
no doubt, forgiven, for the sake of that precious 
blood which cleanseth from all sin. He will be 
one of that happy number of whom he often sang 
while he was yet on earth: 

* Around the throne of God in heaven, 
Thousands of children stand; 
Children, whose sins ave all forgiven, 
A holy, happy band.” 
His gentle patience was most touching throughout 
his very trying and painful illness. Those who 
exw him ean never forget his constant elYorts to 
do as he was bid, and keep the little hands down. 
When he was insensible they were always tearing 
his poor head and faee, but when he knew what 
he was doing, he would foree them down quite 
under the bedelothes; and this, we may be sure, 
required no small effort in one so young. It 
showed the value of the habit of strict obedience, 
in which he had been so carefully trained. 

Ilis illness did not last long, only one fortnight, 
and then his happy spirit was released from its 
sufferings. .A. few hours before his death, a 
beautiful smile settled on his countenance; he 
could not speak then to tell of his happiness, but 
may we not feel sure that his Saviour was with 
him, and the holy angels, God's ministering 
spirits, were around, waiting to take the little 
sufferer home. Afterwards, when all was over, 
and his eyes closed in death, that sweet smile re- 
mained as he lay on his little bed, strewn with 
the pretty, early flowers af spring, reminding us 
that he was but asleep in Jesus, that he was only 
gone before, where no pain, nor sorrow, nor sin 
could ever reach him. 

Henry was followed to his grave by all the 
Sunday scholars, smong whom he had sat in the 
house of God only three short weeks before his 
death, Many tearful faeces were there, and let us 
hope that some of their young hearts were really 
touched, and that they were led to pray and seek 
their Savionr; for God's promise is sure, “ I love 
them that love me, and those that seek me early 
shall find me.” 

And you, dear children, into whose hands this 
short account may fall, will you not also seck 
God, now in your early days? You know not 
low soon the eall may come forany of you. Little 
Henry was only eight years old, and he was as 
nterry and healthy as any of you, and yet you have 
seen how quickly he was called away. Learn 
from him to be earnest in your prayers, not only 
to ‘say ” them, but to carry your own real wants 
to God, feeling as this little boy did, that the God 
whotelped Daniel, will also help you. Henry 
was by no means without faults; he had ‘his 





old woman. One day they asked her for some 
story of her youth, and she thus began : 


“The herring fishing was ower aboot a moath, 
and my guidman—that’s my husband, ladies—had 
laid by a guid pickle siller, and we had sketched 
oot a lot o° plans forthe futuwe. My gnidman was 
thinking aboot buying a new boat, although the 
auld ane was no sae muckle the waur for wear; 
{ was thinking aboot asking him for a new San- 
day’s goon; in short, we were biggin’ thousands 
o’ eastles in the air on the foundation o’ the guid 
herring season. Mech? hech! ladies, it’s an aw- 
fu’ truth that man purposes but God disposes ; the 
auld boat wasna’ to mak’ room for the new ane, 
and my braw Sunday n which, if I had had 
my choice, would have been as bricht as a rain- 
bow, was changed into black—black as nicht, as 
sorrow, and ag death! 

‘© There wag a grand fishing o’ the haddocks, and 
the money im my purse was growing bigger every 
week, fer the weather was at its best for many 
years, and the fish were plentifn’. 

«“* Aweel, and aweel! on the nicht o’ the fifteenth 
o’ December, 1812, after I put the lines in order, 
and my guidman had ta’en his supper, aff he 
gangs frae the harbor wi’ the boat, and four as 
nice young chiels as ever ye set e’e upon, for a 
crew. 

**There wasna’ muckle fear o° reugh weather, 
although the sun had gane doon rather redder 
than was to be desired. Some @ the new-married 
wives and sonie o’ the lassies soon to be married 
used to gang doon to the harbor and_ see their 
guidmen and their sweethearts awa’. I was lang 
past that sort o’ thing, not that my love was less 
but that my confidence was greater, seein’ it had 
been tried, and found true through the lang period 
o’ fourteen years. As I was tidying up the hoose 
afore gangin’ to bed I heard the boats cryin’ to 
ane anither as they were workin’ oot into the 
Firth. Then I knelt doon and prayed to Him wha 
haulds the sea in the hollow o’ Ilis hand, to Him 
wha walkit on the waters, and stilled the stormy 
waves—I prayed to Him to keep watch and ward 
on my guidman, and, if it was His will, to send 
him hame safe tome. Prayer is a grand thing, 
Indies; it comforts us in aflliction, it makes our 
joys a the greater, and our hopes 2’ the stronger ; 
ay! that it does. To bed I went, and the light 0’ 
the fire loupin’ up and doon sune set me asleep. 
How lang I sleepit Icanna say, but I was wakened 
wi’ aroar like thunder, It was the wild wind 
sweeping ower the roof. Siccan a nicht it was! 
I had had my guidman out in many a storm be- 
fore, so I comforted mysel’ wi’ thinkin’ that he 
would maist likely mak’ for North Berwick or 
Dunbar when he saw the weather beginnin’ to 
turn. I wasna frichtened, yet I couldna sleep for 
the roarin’ o’ the storm. Mornin’ came. I went 
doon to the shore, and a’ the wives and sweet- 
hearts o’ Newhaven went wi’ me. There was a 
heavy fog on the sea, so thick that we could just 
see the far endo’ the pier. Naething mair was to 
be seen but the muckle waves loupin’ and dashin’ 
on the rocks and sands. Eastwards and west- 
wards we lookit—naething, naecthing, my ladies, 
but the fog and the angry roarn’ sea—not a single 
boat. Weel, we spoke muckle as to how our 
guidmen and the lassies lads would hae done. It 
was settled amang us without a doubt that they 
gane intil North Berwick or Dunbar, and so we 
expecktit that in the afternoon they would maybe 
tak’ the road and come hame to comfort us. In 
the afternoon me and the rest ’o the women folk 
that could be spared took the road and went as far 
as Musselburgh to meet our guidmen and lads. 
The rain was poorin’ doon like a waterfa’; but 
what was that to us; for we were lookin’ for what 
was a’ the world to our bosoms, and through wind 
and rain we went to find it, and we neither felt 
the cold nor the showers. 

“*Coldly and grayly the short day went doon 
intil the west. Darker and darker grew the 
gloamin’; but no’ a word o’ them we loved afore 
«the world. ‘The nicht closed in at lang and last, 
but no’ a sound o’ the welcome voices! 

Eh! my ladies, often and often have I said 
ower to mysel’ the bonny words: 


‘My guidman’s foot has nfusic in’t 
As he comes up the stair.’ 

But my guidman’s footfa’ was never mair to 
brighten the sunshine of ourlang-wedded summer. 

‘Twa days passed awa’, and the big waves, as 
if mockiu’ our sorrow, flung the broken spars o’ 
the boats up alang the shores. There was weep- 
in’ and wailin’, when we saw them, or in the 
grand words o’ the great Book, there was ‘lam- 
entation, and mourning, and woe.’ We kent 
then that we micht look across the sea, but ower 
the waters would never blink the een that made 
sunshine around ower hearths; ower the waters 
would never come the voices that were mair 
delightfu’ to us than the music o’ the sum- 
mer winds when the leaves gang dancin’ to 
their song. My ladies, | have nae mair to tell. 
Suffice it to say that there was great grief in 
Newhaven—Rachel weepin’ for her bairus, and 
wouldna’ be comforted, In the hour of my trial I 
boo’d doon my heid and wept, but I kent that He 
wha’ made us a’ kens best how to guide what 
Hie has made. I prayed for my guidman’s safe 
return, but God kent what was best for bim, and 
so took him to Himsel’. I trusted in Him then, I 
trust in Him now, and I shall trust Him as lang as 
I am living.” 

And so amid the murmur of the summer wave- 
lets did Janet tell her story of sorrow and trust. 

K.P. S. 


“BREAD OF HEAVEN,” 


BY S. ADAMS WIGGIN, 





llungering and thirsting for love I lie, 
Tired of sinning, and weary; 

O! for perfection in Christ, my ery,— 
Life is so wretched and dreary. 


Loving but little, so cold and faint; 
Crosses are burdens enduring, 
Crowns are but naught, with my spirit’s 


taint; 
Neaven worth hardly securing. 


Life is so short, eternity ’s long,— 
Merciful drops now are falling. 

Now let me join in the chorus of song, 
All my Lord's passion recalling. 


O! for the love that casteth out fears, 
O! for a full heart rejoicing, 


O! fer the humble and contrite tears, 
My sins and folly repining. 


O! for faith to believe in the power 
or Jesus to save me from sinning, 
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from that of the rest of the United States. New 
York is the Metropolis of America, as Rome is of 
Italy. In ove sense Rome is much more the Me- 
tropolis of that classicalland than New York can 
ever be of the New World. Rome has been the 
mistress of the world, the cex@re of «ivilization. 
Around no other city cluster such glories as around 
the seven hills on the banksofthe Tiber, It isthe 
city of the Czesars, of Cicevo, Livy and Horace — 
the Metropolis of art ant science, literature and 
law—which gave civilization to the western world. 
When an Italian thinks of these things, when he 
recalls the glories of the past—what Rome has 
done for the world—what she has been—his heart 
bounds, his pmlses Jeap to make her once more the 
capital ef a united Italy. Think now of New 
York, without any such glorious past, as being un- 
der a despotic government—its laws diverse, op- 
pressive, vexatious—under a close administration ; 
restraining all liberty; permitting no newspapers 
unless edited by a censor of the police; allowing 
no publie assembling of the sande: no discussion 
of public questions ; no form of religious worship 
except that prescribed by the government ; making 
arbitrary arrests without form of law; imprison- 
ment without privilege of habeas corpus; trial by 
ecclesiastical court with closed doors; eeclesias- 
tical rule enforced by the bayonet ; soldiers patroll- 
ing the streets; secret agents of police in every 
coffee room, hotel, cating room and restaurant ; 
spies dogging the steps of citizens, watching the 
movements of all strangers ; the pestmaster peer- 
ing into all letters; houses entered and searched 
at pleasure; no free transit through the city, but 
a tax ofa dollar every time you enter it—thiek 
of all this if you would see Rome from the Italian 
point of view. The Italian of Florence is just as 
free as the citizen of Boston. He is under consti- 
tutional law. There is” perfect freedom of the 
press, right of assembly, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of conscience. He steps across this arbitrary 
line. He is on Itatian soil—that which used to be 
Italian—meets brethren speaking the same lan- 
guage, who are denied all these rights and privi- 
leges. What American is there, be he Protestant 
or Cathofie, who would not be ready to work for 
the overthrew of such a government in any por- 
tion of the country? Is it any wonder that Gari- 
baldi—a man who overthrew the Bourbon rule 
in Sicily, is bent upon sweeping away the despot- 
ism which prevents the unification of Italy? Is 
it any wonder that the whole Italian nation are 
eager to see the thing accomplished, notwithstand- 
ing the Convention of Victor Emanuel with Na- 
poleon to prevent any attack on the part of Italy? 
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Prepa@ped for Z1on’s TIERALD, at the office of the Am. Jour- 
nal of Horticulture, by James F. C. Hype, 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this depart 
ment will please address its Editor, care of Z1IoN’s HERALD, 


Chopping Wood. Almost every farmer has 
upon his farm a wood lot, from which he obtains 
his year's stock of fucl, and some time during the 
winter cither sends his hired man or goes him- 
self into the woods and chops the necessary 
amount of fuel to supply his wants for the next 
season. We have known those who neglected 
this work until quite late in spring, and even then 
did not haul the wood to the door, and Cnop or 
saw it up ready for use. We remembex tne goo", 
lady who was sorely perplexed at times ta get 
fuel with which to boil the pot, nad in spite of all 
she could do or say, her tiasband neglected to pro- 
vide the wood needed to do the cooking for the 
large family undev her charge, and one day in 
haying tims, after repeated demands had been 
made for fuel during the week previous, she hung 
her dinner pot out in the sun, the south side of 
the shed, and left it there. When dinner time 
came, aud the farmer with his man and boys were 
ready for his nooy time mea}, behold there was 
nothing to eat on the table. 
was questioned, she said she would go and see if 
the dinner was cooked, which she very much 
doubted, though she had placed the pot in the 
hottest place she could find. The farmer was 
ashamed of himself, and set off that afternoon! 
and got up some wood, though he never was a 
good provider of fuel. Now there aro few things 
that so provoke tho cook as to have green or wet 
fuel, and no one would blame her for being right 
down mad if she was expected to cook without } 
any fot. for that io mere than was gmpeeted vt 
the children of Israel, who were required to make 
bricks without straw. Now much the best wy 
is, not only to chop and get up, and saw, split ar.d 
pile your wood in winter for all the next year, 
but to do it early before the snows became very 
deep, and the weather very cold; and then when | 
itis all hauled up to the dooy, you can at your | 
convenience prepare it for tbe fire, and before the 
spring work comes on, have it all out of the way- 
When wood is cut for the market, it should be eut 
about four feet long, and if it is to be left in the 
woods to dry, should be corded up with the bark 
up, if cleft wood. All pine wood, to dry well, 
should be split when, green. White birch wood 
is very mueh betty for being dried under cover. 
Large logs sho;ala be split, of whatever wood they 
may be. If the wood is wanted for home use, it 
may be “at eight or ten feet long. and hauled that 
lengt’: to the door; some saving is thus made by 
Si wing instead of cutting. At any rate, do it as 
You will, chop, and han} your wood, get it irtto 
tho shed, if possible, when it will be nice and 
dry. 





Vo Protect Trees Sion Mics. Vt often happens 
during a lone wintez, when there is a great 
amount of snow wn the ground, that the field 
mice in pursuit Gf food know the bark from young 
apple and other trees with which they come in 
contact. It is important to see that there is noth- 
ing about the trees to attract them, and that there 
is no dry grass, hay or leaves near them in which 
they may arbor; bat acter all these precautions 
are taken, there is still danger of their doing 








O! for full grace in the tempter’s hour, 
Seeking my soul for hell’s winning. i 
Now, at this moment, O! God, I wait, 
Now to my heart love revealing; 
Lowly and weak, at the pearly gate, 
1 sigh for my spirit’s sealing. 
I'll knock at the door, I'll e~ ay 
‘Sweet faith my sad) wart sustaining > 
Watching to sev * each taint of sin, 
Heaven at 


. inst to be gaining. 
Nor A 
w, blessed Lord, let my cup run oer, 


dae 
Miy. 





naughty passions and sinful tempers, but he strov 
to overcome them, and this is what we ae" re 
do.—Child's Companion. + you to 





SCRIPTURE FY~ 
fam composed GMA, NO. 29, 
My 33, 12. ° ._ vt 72 letters. 7 
My 7 _ a¥, 44 is an ancient city. 
“  ,, 69, 39, 57, 51, 3 is a boy’s name. 
My 58, 31, 9, 71, 62, 48 was the mother of a 
prophet. : 
My 42, 36, 27, 55, 17, 14 was in the time of Jacob. 
My 9, 46, 15, 64, 11, 49, 38, 25 was a lesser 
prophet. : 
My 18, 34, 67, 32, 53, 24, 31, 29 was a great in- 
ventor. 
My 61, 22, 6, 8, 45, 1, 13, 28, 30, 65, 51 are too 
numerous now. 
My 21, 50, 5, 35, 2, most persons experience. 
My 54, 20, 56, 10 is a letter. 
My 4, 26, 37 is to bat. 
My 47, 41, 52, 63, 14, 29 is to laugh. 
My 40, 59, 23, 30, 65, 66 is to turn aside. 
My 43, 16, 60 is to buzz. 
My 68, 70, 72, 10 in a ditch. 
A. F. Tlernick. 
ANSWER TO ENIGMA, NO, 27. 
«« A good name is rather to be chusen than great 
riches.” 


JANET MURRAY'S STORY; OR THE PERILS 
? OF FISHERMEN 








A party of ladies were passing the summer 
months at Annefield, a suburb of the fishing vil- 
lage of Newhaven, North Britain. They had 
eone thither for the purpose of benefiting their 
health by sea-bathing. In their wanderings ¢tong 
the shore they daily encountered a very old wor 
man whose chief delight seemed to consist in sit- 
ting on one of the boulders with which the shore 
abounds, and gazing across the relling waters of 
the Firth. In her younger days she was the 
ynost active and energetic of the quaintly-attired 
fisherwomen of the village. 

‘Phrough their frequent meetings a speaking ac- 


Filk me with love for thy cleansing ; 
Feed me with bread from the heavenly store, 
Wash me pure white with thy blessing. 


Peace like the silent soft dews of Heaven 
Pure, perfect love is distilling; 

Now through my faith in the promise given 
Holiness sweetly indwelling. 


Low at His feet was the pardon wrought, 
My soul from all sin to sever; 

Childlike, I trust what mine eyes see not, 
Loving, I'll lie here forever. 





WHY ITALY MUST HAVE ROME. 
“ Carlton,” in The Boston Journal, thus forcibly 
puts the Roman question, in its national phase. 
It shows how inevitable is its absorption into the 
nation, whatever be the fate of Garibaldi, the will 
of Napoleon, or the ery of the Pope. 

‘To comprehend the situation, we are not to for- 
ger that the inhabitants of the Papal States are all 
Italians, speaking the Italian language. They 
are of the same race and lineage as the people of 
Italy, animated by the same lgpes and aspirations 
for ‘a united country. They are separated from 
Italy by an arbitrary boundary. Tere is no broad 
viver, no mountain range between the countries. 
The line is as arbitrary as between Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, or Massachusetts and Con- 
nectieut, a surveyor’s line running from monu- 
ment to monument ‘to.stakes and stones. The 
territory of Italy encloses thatof the Pope on three 
sides, the sea bounding the papal dominions on 
the west. The only railroad connection of France 
and the northern portion of Italy with Naples and 
the south is through the dominions of the Pope. 
Victor Emanuel, if he would go to Naples by land, 
must either travel across the country, over the 
Albanian Mowatgins by private conveyance along 
the poor country roads, orelse pass through the 

territory of the Church and the city of Rome, sub- 
ject tothe vexatious restrictions ofthe police. No 
citizen of Italy can go to Naples, even if he docs 
not stop in Kome, without undergoinga rigid ex- 
amination of his baggage atthe frontier. If he 
spends a night in Rome he must pay one doliaz jn- 
to the papal treasury before he can get back to 
Italy. Not being s citizen of Rome, every time 
he enters the city he must pay & dollar for gettin 
outagain. To see the situatien from Che ‘itali 
stand-point, we may think of New York and New 


damage, espeeélly to such trees as grow near the 
fences. Mawy valunble trees have been lost by a 
little negleci to guard against the ravages of this 
little pest. [f ene couid always think to do it, a 
good preventive is to trend down the snow quite 
hard around and close up to the trunk ef the tree, 
andthus prevent their approach. Theplan we have 
to recommend is both siraple, and in some parts 
of the country quite cheap, and nowhere very 
expensive. Get wide strips of birch-barkg and 
roll it round the trunk of the tree as far up from 
the ground as the svow will be likely to reaeb, 
and it will soon curl up sufliciently of itself to 
keep it securely in place, and the work is done. 
We have never known s mouse to knaw through 
this covering with its two or three thicknesses. 
When this material cannot be had, oid tin or new, 
old sheet iron or new will answer quite as good a 
purpose, for we doubt very much if the cunning 
little fellow would attempt to penetrate this mate- 
rial, even though prompted by hunger. These 
substances can remain on year after year until 
the bark of the tree has beeome sufliciently thick 
to render them proof against these vermin. We 
have found where some such proteation was ap- 
plied, that it had the effect to keep off the apple 
borers, who generally deposit their eggs on the 
trunk of the tree ncar the ground. 


Hens and Hen Houses. As the cold weather 
comes on, it becomes all who are anxious to keep 
their fowls in good condition, free from disease 
and yermin, to take the proper steps to secure so 
desirable a result. Much depends upon the man- 
ner im which hens are kept as to their laying. 
Hens that suffer from cold and hunger, that are 
not permitted to come to the ground, that are fed 
only with cold food, and that not of the best, can- 
not be expected to lay. They need a variety of 
food, both animal and vegetable. The object 
should be to make their diet in winter a3 near like 
that they get in summer as possible. It cannot be 
expected that they will lay quite as well in early 
winter, whatever may be their treatment, as they 
do in spring, but with proper care they will well 
repay all the extra trouble. Beef or pork scraps ; 
are good to feed to some extent ; corn, barley, oats, 
rye, meal, buckwheat, boiled potatoes, and almost 
any vegetable cooked, and sometimes cabbages 
and other vegetablesraw. Lime should be placed 
in their way, oyster or clam shells pounded up, 
that they can pick up, sand and gravel for the 
same purpose, ov io xcll in, and all these in suf- 
ficient quantities. Then atight, comfortable house 
facing southerly, with glass front to. pant of it 
i possible, where the hens may remain during 








guaintanceship sprang up between them an! the 


Jersey as being under a different government 
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the coldest days in winter, and enjoy the warmth 
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of the sun, with a sandy bottom or floor, so that 
they may be able to roil in the sand,or do the 
same in wood ashes if it shall be supplied. Then 
an adjoining apartment should be arranged with 
asnflicient'number of roosts to ascommodate the 
fowls. An open yard should also connect with 
the above, so that in"pleasant weather they;may, 
if so disposed, take an airing. A great number 
should never be allowed to occupy the same house. 
We have frequently observed that whenever this 
has been attempted many of the fowls have died, 
and the whole have proved unprofitable. The 
fact is, that all fow!s need attention, as well as all 
the other stock kept on the farm, and will suffer 
just as much from neglect as any other. 


The Bigbteous Dead. 


Ney. Levr Lincorn Snaw, the subject of this 
notice, was born in Frankfort, Me., Sept. 4th, 
1822. His early life was remarkable for its seri- 
ousness, and it was then impressed upon his mind 
that if he lived to mankood he would have to 
preach the Gospel. Under this impression the lit- 
tle boy becamea diligent student of the Bible. 

Bro. S. gave himself wholly to God, and was 
**born again,” Nov. i7, 1842. His conversion was 
very clear and powerful. He labored as a local 
preacher from May, 1846 to 1851, when he joined 
tim East Maine Conference, and labored suecess- 
fully on the following named charges: Browns- 
ville, Dover and Atkinson, Corinna, Lincoln, Sears- 
mont, and Unity. It was upon the last named 
charge in 1869 that he was attacked wijth bleeding 
at the lungs, and was obliged to cease from active 
service. At the Conference session of 1860 he took 
a superannuated relation, which was retained to 
the close of life. 

Bro. Shaw was an able minister of the Lord Je- 
sus. In his hand the trumpet_gave no uncertain 
sound; by him was no daubing with untempered 
mortar. His rebukes of sin in high places and low 
were alike fearless and uncompromising. A man 
of indomitable energy, he labored on during the 
years of his superannuation, while many would 
have excused themselves, supplying at Bristol, 
Waldoboro’ and South Vassalboro’, and as a dele- 
gate of the Chaistian Commission in the Army. It 
was while supplying at South Vassalboro’ in the 
spring of 1566 that he was prostrated with lung fe 
ver, from the effects of which he never rallied, brit 
sank gradually until Aug. ith, 1867, when the 
Weary but happy spirit departed ‘‘te be with 
Christ, which is far better.” 

The last days of our dear brother were days of 
extreme sutiering, but all borne with Christian pa- 
tience. At times he earnestly yet submissively 
prayed for his release; and w*jen in God's good 
time the hour came, he whi*snered to loved ones, 
“Good bye,” * happy,” ar 4 went up higher. 

Wiscasset, Oct. 31, 1, D. WARDWELI. 


-_——_ 


Natmantet Kxev -prox, of Eliot, Me., died Oct. 
3d, 1867, in the 4th year of his age; fall of good 
works, and rip’. for heaven. Early consecrated to 
Him by piav’; and devout patience, reconsecrated 
by himse}% in early youth, and converted by the 
Diving ¥,pirit, he gave himself to the M. E. Chureh, 
= fo’. nearly thirty years continued therein faith- 
al avid reliable in all the offices and work of a lay- 
m?'n in said church. His sickness (fever) was 
* uort, and for a few days only alarming. His end 

was peace. His memory is fragrant in all the re- 
gion of his acquaintance. EK. Roprnson. 
Eliot, Nov. 15. 


Wis 








Mrs. Racuer Snow, born in Chesterfield, Aug. 
14th, 1797, died in Hinsdale, N. H., Oct. 13th, 1867. 
A member of the M. E. Church for upwards of thir- 
ty years, she showed the sincerity of her faith in 
Christ andthe reality of religion in her life and 
death. Stricken down with paralysis, Nov. 21. 
1866, she became confined to her room and bed; but 
though her sufferings were at times severe, she 
ever manifested the blessed fruits of the Spirit. 
Almost the last words I heard her speak, when for 
the last time J visited hera few days previous to 
her death, were, ‘‘Give me Jesus, and you may 
have all the world beside.” 


Ost. 16. J. H. Hiei an. 
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PHAM’S ASTHMA CURE relieves tho most 
violent paroxysms in five minutes, and effects a — 
nent cure. Price $2.0 Sent post-paid to any address by 
S.C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circulars Free. Soid by all Druggists. 
Sept 26 it 





C ONSUMPYION NOT INCURABLE. THE 
REV. WM. PARRISON, late a member of Black River 
Annual Conferenge, having himself been entirely cured of 
Consumotiqn by gn English nhysicion. afier hj< cove had heen 
>To red hopeless by several eminent physicians of Central 
New York, duriug the past six years bas administered, with 
most extraordinary success, the same remedy to more than 
10,000 persons suifering in the various stages o 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, AND CATARRH. 
We ha’ e ma:.y testimonials of most positive character, from 
reliable parties, who have been cured by the use of this medi- 
cine. By permission we refer to the following gentlemen, 
nomely : 
trig.-Gien, J.B. Van Petten, Fairtield, N.Y. 
Rey. John ib. Foote, P. E., Rome, N.Y. 
Rey. Josiah Simmerman, New London, N.Y. 
Rey, A. C. Woodward, Russell, N.Y. 
tev. O. Holmes, East De Kalb, N.Y. 
Rev. W. B. Joice, Depanville, N.Y. 
Rev. L. L. Adkins, Vermilion, N.Y. ; 
Rey. Silas Ball, G, W.C. 'T., Mantius, N.Y. 
Rev. J. W. Coope, Auburn, N.Y. 
Hey. Rob’t Flint, Utica, N.Y. e 
tev. Wm. Thomson, Owatanna, Steele Co., Minn, 
A. Sandford, editor Roman Citizen, Rome, N. Y. 
Geo, H. Preston, City Collector, Ottawa, C. W. 
Rev. R. T. Hancock, a Centre, N.Y. 
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Hon. Isaae M’Dorgall, Lee Centre, N. Y. 
There is no opium, nr neral, or poisonous drugs in this | 


medicine. It is no quackery, no humbug. 
29> For full particulars send to us for Ci 
ae A package consists of two bottles--30 oz.—and a box of 
Expectorant pills, packed with care, and sent to any part by 
Express. A doubie puckage comes by Express for about the 
same charge as a single package. In sending orders always 
give your nearest Express office. 
CASI WiTH ORDERS. 
Sjngle Packrge, 
Double Package, 5.00 
DR. KR. E. SUTTON & CO., Sole Agents, 


reulars, 








$2.50 





Address ; 
No. 72James Street, opposite Post Ofiice, Ve 
Augs eoply Rome, Oneida Co., N.Y. 








GENTS WANTED! The History of the Great 
Republic, ete., ete. By Jesse T. Peck, D.D., is a new 2- 
Justrated work, ndapted to general circulation. It is the only 
complete one voluine history of the country extant. The only 
oue written froma Christian stand-point. Agents can find 
no book more satisfactory, more profitable or in greater de- 
mand. Address z 
BROUGHTON & WYMAN, Bible House, New York. 
Nov 28 l3w 








ROUP! CROUP! DR. HOOKER’S COUGH 
AND CROUP SYRUP Cures 
Croup, Coughs from Colds, Hoarseness, Catayhal Coughs. 
Coughs from Hur 1 Bronchial Coughs, and gives speedy 
relief in Whoop Coughs and Asthma, snd often cures the 
latter, and invariably shortens the run of the former, 1 
gp @hildren are lizble to be attacked with Croup without 
a moment’s warning. It is, thercfore, important that every 
family should have constautly at hand some simple and pleas- 
ant, vet efficacious remedy for for the cure of this painfuland 
too often fatal disease. Sueh a rem@iy is 
DR. HOOKER’S COUCH AND CROCP SYRUP. 
For sale by all Drugs 
c 

















. bd. LEET, Proprietor, Springfield, Mass. 
Demas Barnes & Co., 21 Park Row, New York, willalso 
supply the Trade at List Prices. coply April 17 


FAVERY TEACHER Commencing a Winter Ses- 
sion, and every person entering upon a course of reading 
for the long winter evennigs, should have at hand as an in- 
dispensable help-meet, either 
WEBSTER'S DICBIONARY 
Unabridged New Tilustrated 
Over 5000 Fine ENGRAVINGS. 

Published by G. & C. MHRRIAM, Springtield, Mass. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
In one vol. of 1,849 Royal Quarto Pages, price 312, or 
WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 
1040 Pages Octavo. 690 Engravings. Price 36. 
Poblizhed by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 

Noy 28 u 

















PROF. Oo. S. FOWLER will Lecture PREE cn 
PURENOL@GY and PILYSIOLOGY as applied to hwe- 
man aud Self-Improvement, Marriage, ete., at Tremont *Jem- 
ple, Monday and Tiursday Evenings, at 7.30, Dee. ¥ ch, 19th, 
23d and 20th, and give Pirenological Examinat’ 
vice as to business, self-culture, ete., ete. 
House, daily and evenings till Jan. 10th 





.ons and ad- 
, at the American 
ot Nov 28 


FALU's VEGETABLE ‘gicipian HAIR RE- 
NEWER has stood th test of seven years before the 


public; and no prepara’ on forthe hair has yet been discov- 
ered that will prod” ce the same ben -ficial resulis. It is an en 
tirely new s¢*entitic discovery, combining many of the most 
powerful und restorative agents in the VEGETABLE KING- 
DOM, It restores GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL 
YOUTHFUL COLOR. It makes the scalp white and clean; 
cures dandruffand humors, and Salling out ef the hair: and 
will make it grow upon bald heads, except in very aged per- 
sons, as it furnishes the nutritive principle by which the hair 
is nourished and supported. It mukes the hair moist, soft and 
glossy, and is unsurpassed as aHAIR DRESSING. Itis the 
Seest peeaseticn pe: Rey a to the public, as one bottle 
ilt a nplish more and last longe iree : 

other soupenasion. onger than three bottles of any 
tis recommended and used by the First Medica! Authority. 
The wonderful results produced by << +See Hain i z= 
NEWER have induced many to mauutacture preparations for 
the Hair, under various names; and, ia order to induce the 
trade and the public to purchase their compounds, they have 
resorted to falsehood, by claiming they were former partuers, 
or had some connection with our Mr. Hail, and their prepara- 
tion was similar to ours. Do uot be deceived by them. Pur- 
ehase the original : it has never yet been ehualed. Our Treatise 
on *. aay with oe Sentfree by mail. See that 
BC @ has our private Revenue st ofthe 

bottle. All others are imitations. ahi 

R. P. HALL & CO., PROPS, NASHUA, N. H. 

Sold — all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
June 19 coply 











ARKER SEWING MACHINE. With the re- 
cent improveraents and reduced price, makes it the cheap- 
estas well as the best fur family use. JOHN D. CLAPP, 
SoLE AGENT FoR NEW ENGLAND ayy CANapa, 16 TRE- 
MONT STREEY, BOSTON, 
Ali kinds of machines for sale, exchanged, repaired and to 
let. Needles of every style, 


Sept 26 
E. ORGANS 
@F EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 
An aszortment of Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


eowémos 





& G.G. HOOK, Manufacturers of CHURCH 
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AFRIVAL OF FRESH NEW CROP TEAS, 
THE SHIP GOLDEN STATE 
WAS ARRIVED with 
22,000 ALF CHESTS 
OF THE 
FINEST 
JAPAN TEAS 
TO THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
NOS, 31 & 33 VESEY STREET. 


These Teas by the ship Golden State were purchased direct 
from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of the magni- 
tude of the trausaction, were transferred at about half the 
usual commission. This is the largest cargo ever imported 
from Japan by about seven thousand packages. By this oper- 
ation, the Great AMERICAN TEA @OMPANY put these Teas 
into the hands of the consumers with but one very smal! profit 
—an achievemement in commercial enterprise seldom if ever 
before attained. These Teas are acknowledged, both here and 


in Japan, as being the finest full cargy ever imported from 
that contrr, 


~ionenaeteeoie ae por 





ALSO 
TIS SHIP GLORGE SHOTTON 
HAS ARRIVED WITH 
12,000 HALF CHESTS, 
or THE 
FINEST FOOCHOW 
OOLONG TEAS, 








The cargo of the ship George Shotten is the second in size that 
has ever come to this port from Foochow (which is the finest 
Black Tea district in China). These are the “ finest first-piek- 
iag contract Teas *—rich, fresh, and full-flavored. , 

The receiving of these two large cargoes by the GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY for their own trade is acknowl- 
edged by the mere antile comnuunity as the largest transactions 
ever made in this country, They are deemed of so much im- 
portance thas the fact was telegraphed to all the principal 
commereial papers in the country by their correspondents 
here, and thus appeared as an important news item through. 
out the United States at the same time, 

‘rhe importance of these transactions in this market is thus 
noticed by the oldest and most respectable commercial paper 
in this citp—The N.Y. Shipping and Commercial List—which 
suys: “ The Trade have again been startled by the arrival o1 
two large cargoes of Teas to the GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
Gomrany—the Ship Golden State, from Japan, with 22,000 
halfchests; and the ship George Shotten, from Foochow, wit* 
12,000 packages.” And in another place it says: “ The recent 
large operations of the Great American Tea Company have 
taken the Trade by surprise, and are rather a novelty in the 
market. The taking up of two cargoes within a week, com 
prising 12,331 packages Black, and 28,549 ‘packages Japan, for 
immediate consumption, at a cost of abou’ a million and a hal} 
dollars, indieates the extensive nature ef’ the Company’s busi- 
ness, and deserves a passing notice at gue hands,” 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and J apan Teas, 
the Company are constantly receivixg large invoices of the 
finest quality of Green Teas froan the Moyune districts 6f 
China, which are unrivaled for fimenegs and sweetness oi 
flavor. 


To give our readers an ides, df the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade (pr sviows to the establishment of the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA ©omrany), we will start with the 
American Houses, leaving out of the secouht entirely the 
profits of the Chinese fcters = 


First: The American House in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and sonfe of the richest 
retired merchants in this country have made their immense 
fortunes through their Houses in China, 

Second: The Banker makes large profits upon the foreigr 
exchange used in the purchase ef Ten, 

Third: The Importer makes a protit of 30 to 50 per cent, in 
many cases. 

Fourth: On its arrival here it is sold by the ear ¢o, and the 
Purchaser sells to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 or 2,00¢ 
packages, at an average profit of @bout 10 per cent. 

Fisth: The Speculator sells it to Wholesale Tea Dealer ir 
the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth: The Wholesale Tea Dealer seils it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent 

Seventh: The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retai? Dealer 
at a protit of 15 te 25 per cent, 

Fighth: The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as many bro 
kerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and waste, and ado 
the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the con 
sumer has to pay. And now we propose to show wiry we cap 
sell so much lower than small dealers, 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purfhmsing tc 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartaye and a 
small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply 

aay US. 

, By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the cont 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices (with the small additionatexpense ot 
transportation) as though they bought them atour warehouses 
ip this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up 
aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each person wishing 
to join in aclu’ say how much tea or coifee he waats, and 
select the kind and price from our Price List, as published in 
the pzper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds and 
amounts plainly ona list, and when the club is complete send 
it to us by mail and we will put each party’s goods in separate 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, se 
there need be no confusion ia their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders and no more, The cost ot 
transportation the members os the club can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and smah 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, all of 
whom are doing can have their orders promptly anc 
faithfully filled, 








w 
‘and in ease of Clubs, can have each party’ 
name marked on their pane and directed, by sending thei 
orders to Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty dol 
las had better send Post Office drafts or money with ‘their 
orders, to save the expense ef collecting by express; but 
larger orders we will forward by express to collect on delivery. 

Hereatter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but we wil! 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for Clubs of less than 30, 

Parties getting their Teas from us may cenfidently rely npor 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Cus 
rom House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction 
If they are not satisfactory they can be returned at our ex 
pense within 30 4 





days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from thei: 
stocks, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs 
rhey are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Compuny sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show, 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS, 
OOLONG (Black), 70e., 80e., We., best, 31 ¥ th, 
MIXED (Gree nd Back), 70c., S0c., 9e., best, $1 ¥ Th, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST @lack), S0c., We., $1, $1.10, best, $1.26 








¥ ih. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90e., £1, $1.10, best, $1.25 B th. 
YounG Hiysoy (G }, 80c., 00¢., $1, $1.10, best, $1.25 ¥ 
> JAPAN, Mic., $1, $1.10, best, $1.25 ¥ fb. 
(Green), $1.25, best, $1.50 ¥ ih, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Grounp Correr, 2@c., %e., %e., S5e., best, 40c. W wh. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families whe 
use large quantities of Coffce, can ecouemize in that article by 
using our French Breaktust and Dianer Cojtce, which we se 
at the low price of 50c. ¥ t.. and warrant to give perfect satis 
faction. 








: 
UNcoLor 
GUNPOWL 











Consumers can save from 50c,to $1 ¥ , by Purchasing 
their Teas 
GREAT AMEINCAN TiiA COMPANY, 
31 and 25 Vesey Stree, 
Post Office Box 5,048, New York City. 





Tue Great AMERICAN Trea COMPANY (established 1861, 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious and sec 
alar, in this and other cities, viz.: 

American Agricuiturist, 
ORANGE JUbDD, Editor, 
Christian Advocate, New York City, 
DANikL CURRY, D.D., Editor, 
Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, 0., 
J. M. Rem, D.D,, Editor. 
Christian Advocate, Chicago, It, ; 
Tuomas M. Eppy, D.D., Editor, 
Evangelist, New York City, 
Dr. H. Mi Frevp, and J. G. CraiGneap, Editors, 
Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, 
EDWARD BRICHT, Editor, 
Christian Intelligencer, 


Independent, New York City, 
Methodist, 


FE. S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 
Wu. €. Bowen, Publisher, 


GrorGe R. Crooks, D.D., EP jor, 

Noore’s Rural New a poorer. N. Yn 
. D. T. Moore p 
Tribune, New York City, — rr 


MOP’ oy GREELEY, Editor. 
We call attention to the abor 


500 MILES OF THE UNION PACIFR RAIL- 





our manner of doing busi- |: © list => positive pee & 
thouande ofpertond ir ey Ath cums, mele 
COMPLI" ENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 

m MANHATTAN, Kansas, July 25, ¥367, 
Great », merican Tea Company, 








TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Noy 7 ly 


I Sept 19 tt 


31 and 33 vesey Street, New York. 

Your “ Advocate” is received and circulated. Please ac 
cept my thauke. You are extending a blessing te us, old tes 
drinkers, in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited oppor 
tunities I have shall be devoted to the extension of yourtrade. 
The orders I have sent have been purely from private families. 
I have recommended your house to our merchants, with what 
success you know, not I. They might not like to have their 
customers see the profits they make, 

I remain, very respectfully yours, 
Lorenzo WESTOVER. 
DEARBORNVILLE, Mich., July 8, 1867. 
Great American Tea Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: This day I forward you by M. U. Express Co. $107.- 
50, being amount due you on one box of tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received gives 
entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from this place. 
Your patrons are so well pleased with the tea that you may 
expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. I have sent your pa- 
pers to Linden, Genesee Co.,in this State, and other places, 
from whence you may expect :o receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks Yor the promptness with which 
you responded to our order, 

Respectfully yours, Anos GAGE. 


ERUNswick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New Fork. 

The order we sent you Mast month reached us in due time, 
and with which we are well pleased. We think there is, at 
least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, compared with 
the prices of St. Louis, where we have been buying our T¥ as 
for several years past. You may expect to receive our future 
orders. Yours truly, MERCHANT & BYaziry. 


N. B. All villages and towns where a large 
by CLUBBING together, can reduce the cost 
Coffees about one third by sending aly 
Ana Tea Company.” 


E of ‘all concerns that ‘advertise themselves as 


branches of our Estabiishment, og - 
or ia part, as they are LoKUs or fa utionee We have m 


ga aud do not, in aur cace, qutherize the use of ou 

TAKE NOTICE.—Clr"y5 and quantity buyers are only fw 
nished from Gur Who" esale and Gb Departinent. ad 
. Lost Giliee order’, and dratts made payable‘to the order cf 

The Great + merican Tea Company.” Direct letter and 
ordes to the 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA 6OMPANY; 
Nos. 31 AND 33 VB8SEY STREFT., 
Post Office Box 5,643, New York City. 








‘number reside 
of their Teas and 
Aly to “The Great 
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ROAD, RUNNING West rrom OMAHA ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT, Ark NOW COMPLETFD, 


. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company have built a longer 
line of railroad in the last eighteen months than was ever 
built by any other company in the same time, and they will 
coutinue the work with the same energy until it is completed. 
The Western Division is being pushed rapidly eastward from 
Sacramento by the Central Pacific Company of California, 
aml it is expected tha 


THE ENTIRE GRAND LINE 


to the Pacific will be open for business in 1870, Monk THAN 
ONE THIRD OF THE WORK HAS ALREADY BEEN DONE, 
MORE THAN ONE THIRD OF THE WHOLE LINE IS NOW IN 
RUNNING ORDER, AND MORE LABORERS ARE NOW EM- 
PLOYED UPON IT THAN EVER BEFORE, DBflore than 


Forty MiLtioN DOLLARS IN Monry 


have already been expended by the two powerful companies 
that have undertaken the enterprise, and there is no lack of 
funds for its most vigorous prosecution, When the United 
States Government found it necessary to Secure the construc: 
tion of the Union Pacific Railroad, to develop and protect its 
own interests, it gave the Companies authorized to build it 
such ample aid as should render its speedy completion beyond 
adoubt. The available means of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, derived from the Government and its own stock- 
holders, may be briefly summed up as follows: 


1.—Untrep StTares Bonps, 


Having thirty years to run, and bearing six per cent. currency 
interest at the rate of $16,000 per mile for 517 miles on the 
Plains; then at the rate of 48,000 per mile for 150 miles 
through the Rocky Mountains; then at the rate of $52,000 
per mile for the remaining distance, for which the United 
States takes a second lien as security. The interest on these 
bonds is paid by the United States Govertiment, which also 
pays the company one half tiac amount of its bills in money 
for transporting its freight, troops, mails, ete. The remaining 
half of these bills is placed to the company’s credit, nnd 
forms a sinking fand which may finally discharge the whole 
amount of this lien. The claims against the government 
since April of the current year amount to four and one half 
times this interest. 


2.—Finst MORTGAGE Bonps, 


By its charter the Company is permitted to issue its own 
First Mortage Bonds to the same amount as the bonds issued 
by the government, and xo more, and only as the road pro- 
gresses. The Trustees for the bondholders are the Hon, EF. 
Morgan, U.S. Senator from New York, and the Hon, Oakes 
Ames, Member of U.S. House of Representatives, who are 
responsible for the delivery of these bonds to the Company 
in accordance with the terms of the law. 


3.—Tur LAND GRANT. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company has a land grant or 
absolute donation from the govermment of 12,800 acres te the 
mile on the line of the road, which will not be worth less 
than $1.50 per acre at the lowest valuation, 


4.—Tur CariraL Stock, 


The authorized capital of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany is $100,000,000, of which over $5,000,000 have been paid 
on the work already done, 





THE MEANS SUFFICIENT TO BUILD THE ROAD, 


Contracts for the entire work of building 914 miles of first- 
class railroad west from Omaha, comprising much of the most 
difficult mountain work, and embracing every expense except 
surveying, have been made with responsible parties (who 
have already finished over 500 miles), at the average rate of 
sixty-eight thousand and fifty-eight dollars (68,058) per mile. 
This price includes all necessary shops for construction and 
repairs of cars, depots, stations and all other incidental 
buildings, and also locomotives, passenger, baggage, and 
freight cars, aud other requisite rolling-stock, to an amount 
that shall not be less than $5,000 per mile. Allowing the 
cost of the remaining one hundred and eighty-six of the 
eleven hundred miles assumed to be built by the Paciiice 
Company to be $90,000 per mile, 


Tue Toran Cost or ELEVEN HUNDRED MiILUS WILL BE 
FOLLOWS: 

914 miles, at $68,058, 

186 miles, at $90,000 

Add discounts on bonds, surveys, ete., 


$62,205,012 

16,740,000 

4,500,000 

Amount, 283,445,012 

As the U.S. Bonds are equal to money, and the Company’s 

own First Mortgage Bonds have a ready market, we have as 
the 


AVAILABLE CASH RESOURCES FOR 
Hunprep MILs: 


BUILDING 


ELNVEN 


U.S. Bonds, 








First Mortgage Bonds, 20,328,000 
Capital stock paid in on the work nowdone, 5,360,700 
Land Grant, 14,080,000 acres, at $1.00 per acre, 21,120,000 

Total, $59,145,750 


The Company have ample facilities for supplying any de- 
ficiency that may arise in means for construction, This may 


ae 
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Advertisement: 
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R. MILLER’S SpOTHINe AND HEALING 
BALSAM, ex NATURES ASSISTANT. 
It hus Proved Infallible tor Burns, Frozen Limbs, Bruises, 
Spraigs, Wounds of ali kinds, Pains in the Side, Back er 
Shoulders, Chilblains, Chapped Hands, Sti? Neck, Ague in the 
Face or Breast, Ear Ache, icafiess, Poisoning, Erysipelas, 
and Inflammation of the Eyes. For Rheumatism i is not a 
certain cure, yet hundreds have been rel&ved by it when other 
remedies had failed. 
As an Internal Medicine, when taken in season, it will eure 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Dysentery, Kidney Complaint, 
and Cholera Morbus, It will also cure Diphtheria, bry Cough, 
and Asthma. 
This medicine is purely vegetable in its composition, sooth- 
ing and healing in its influence, and may be given to any age 
or sex with perfect safety. — It has been before the publie dur- 
ing the past nine years, and has wrought some the most 
astonishing cures. The Proprietor challenges the world tu 
produce its superior 2s aremedy. For sale by all Drvggists. 
Cc. D. LEET, Proprietor, Springfield, Mass. 
Demas Barnes & Co., 21 Park Row, New York, will also 
supply the Trade at List Prices. coply April 1a 
GENTS WANTED FOR A NEW BOOK, 
AMERICAN METHODISM, by Rev. M. L. Scrpprr, 
D.D. Embracing its history from its origin to the close of 
the Centenary Year,” interspersed and enlivened by inci- 
dents, graphic narratives of the lives of the early founders and 
pioneers. Highly commended by the Bishops and many prom- 
inent Ministers ef the Church, and by the Press generally, 
Written in a sparkling, vigorous and elastic style, attracting 
the attention of thousands who are waiting to procure a copy. 
Our presses have been running night and day to enable us to 
fill our orders which are coming in from all quarters, giving ev- 
idence of the popularity and universal approbation of this book, 
Applications for agencies are lowing in upon us by the hun- 
dred, Those desiring a pleasant and lucrative business will 
please address us at once for our Circular giving full partie~ 















alars, 8. 8. SCRANTON & CO., 
, 126 AsyiuM St, MAnrronp, Conn. 
Oct 3 Simos 








ARTIC PILLS. Forall the py. 
poses of a Laxative Medicine. 

Perhaps no one medicine ts so universally required byevery- 
body as a cathartic, vor was ever any before so uni¥ersally 
adopted into use, in every country and among all ¢lysses, as 
this mild but eflicient purgative “i. The obvious reason is, 
that it isa more reliable ond far more effetual Womedy than 
any otter, Those who have tried it, know that 3*, cured them: 
those who have not, know that it cures their neighbors and 
friends, aud all know that what it does aate it does always— 
that it never fails through any fault or nex ect of its composi- 
tion. We have thousands upon thodsands of certificates of 
their remarkable cures of the following complaints, but such 
cures are known in every neighboritood, snd we need not pub- 
lish them, Adapted to all ages and cov“itions in all climates ; 
containing neither calomel or any de cterious drug, they may 
ve taken with safety by anybody, Their sugar coating pre- 
serves them ever fresh and make’, them pleasant to take, while 
being purely vegetable no b* pm can arise from their use m 
any quantity. 

They operate by their powerful influence on the internal 
viscera to purify the bod and stimulate it into healthy action 
—remoyve the obstruecions of the stomach, bowels, liver and 
other organs of the body, restoring their irregular action to 
health, and by correcting, wherever they exist, such derange- 
ments as are the best origin of disease, 

Minute directions are given in the wrapper on the box, for 
the following complaints, which these Pitts rapidly cure :— 

For Dysrrrsia or INDIGESTION, LISTLESSNESS, LANGUOR 
and Loss or Arrrrirr, they should be taken moderately to 
stimulate the stomach and restore its healthy tone and a Mag 

for Liven CoMPLAINY and its various symptoms, Binious 
HEADACHE, Sick HEADACHE, JAUNDICE or Grekn SICK- 
NEss, Bintous Conic and Bintous Fevers, they should be 
judiciously taken for earch case, to correct the diseased action 
or remove the obstructions whieh cnuse it. 

For DYSENTERY or DiARnwoeA, but one mild dose is gener- 
ally required. 

For RuieuMATISM, Gour, GRAVEL, PALPITATION OF THP 
HEART, PAIN IN THe Sipe, BAcK and Loins, they should 
be continuously taken, as required, to change the diseased 
action of the system, With such change those complaints 
disappear, 
For Drorsy and DrorsicaL SWELLINGS they should be 
taken in large and irequent doses to produce the effect of a 
drastic purge. 

Por SUPPRESSION a large dose should be taken as it pro- 
duces the desired effect by sympathy. 

Asa Dinner Pill, take one er two Pills to promote digestion 
and relieve the stomach, 

An occasional dose stimulates the stomaeh and bowels into 
realthy action, restores the appetite, and invigorates the sys- 
‘tem. Hence it is offen advantageous where no serious de- 
rangement exists, One who feels tolerably well, often finds 
that a dose of these ids makes him feel decidedly better, from 

heir cleansing and renovating effect on the digestive appa- 
satus. ‘ 
pr. J. C. AYER & CO., Practicar Curmists, 
LOWELL, MASS., U. 8. A. 

Sold by all Druggists. smoseow 

yvex L. (BOND, ATTORNEY AT LAW, BAL- 
TIMORE, MD., 

Will practice in the Courts of Maryland and the Court of. 

Clans, Washington, Noy 28 


YER'S CATH 











Sept 26 





R. HALL’S VOLTAIC ARMOR, Or Magvuetic: 
Bands and Soles, are the Safest and most Speedy Cure 
for Cotd Feet, Rheumatiam, Neuralgia, Nervous Ieadache, Pa- 
ralysis, Dyspepsia, ScMlica, and all Nervous Diseases, The: 
Voltaic Armor Soles are a positive remedy for Cold Feet andi 
tmperfect Circulation, 
Descriptive Circulars, mailed free. Sold by all Druggistss 
VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, Proprietors, *,39 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Somos Se" it 26 


TH BRYANT & STRATTON BUSD pss con. 
LEGE, 

AND WRITING INSTITUT TE. 
MERCANTILE BUILDING, 32 * MER STREET. 
The LARGEST, BEST , and the 
Only Actual Business Collor ,o in Boston, Mass. 
The course of instruction to me” ¢ ¢he demand of the age, is 
the most thorough, practical, *.44 comprehensive ever intro- 

luced, combining Theory an® practice, 


SPECIAL ABYANTAGES, 








be done wholly or in part by additional subscriptions in cap- 
ital stock. 

Active inquiry has already been made for a portion of these 
lands, and arrangements are now proposed to offer a part of 
them for sale. While their whole value will not be available 
for some years to come, they will remain a very important 
source of revenne to the Company. The lands of the Ilinois 
Central Railroad Company are selling at from $6 to 212 per 
acre, and other land grant companies in the West are receiv- 
ing equal prices for similar properties, 

FUTURE BUSINESS, 

The most skeptical have never expressed a doubt that when 
the Union Pacific Railroad is finished the itnmense business 
that must flow overit,as the only railroad toaxecting the two 
grand divisions of the North Americaa eontinent, will be 
one of the wonders of railway transportation; and as it wil! 
have no competitor it can always charge remunerative rates. 
The Pacitic Mail Steamship Company of New York is now 
running & regular line of its splendid steamers between San 
Francisco and China and Japan, which $s doubtless the pio- 
neer of other lines, that will traverse the Pacific Ocean laden 
with the teas, spices ang other products of Eastern Asia. 
Excepting some very hedvy er bulky articles, of compara- 
tively low value, shortness of time decides the direction of 
freights, and most of these cargoes will find their natural 
transit over the Yyion Paciiic Railroad. 

It te qutve Within bounds to say that its traffic will be lim- 


y itesg only by the capacity of the line, and that no other road 


will find 2 double track eo necessary. Californla and Oregon 
must not only be supplied with means of trensport for its 
passengers, mail, trezsare and other freights, but the inhab- 
itants of Bakotah, Colorady, Utah, Idaho and Montana will 
communicate with the older States ulmost entirely by @,. 
road. It will be the avenue to all the great mining di ae, 
which is only awaiting this ready means of comm Pieris, 
to receive 2 population that will develop its vast mineral and 
other resources, and which of itself would furr.<), ample busi- 
ness for a railway line, 
EARNINGS FROM WAY BUSINESS 

While the through besiness of tie Company hits amply 
ag egy is stillin the future, bat th» 6 Tocal: business 
os part of the road im Oyeration has yee moet enttethe- 


eae the quarter ending July an an average of 325 miler 


of the Union and Pacific Railror 3 was in operation, The Su- 
perintendent’s Report show? 1.4 goyowing result: 











EARNINGS. 
Passengers, Freigu? | reregraph and Mails, 723 § 
Transportattore” Contractors’ Materials and Men, 479,283 41 
Tow $1,203,058 95 
EXPENSES. 


$395,530 92 
807,508 05 
Total, $1,203,038 95 
The net operating expenses on the commercial business for 
the quarter were $237,966.50. The acuount for the COMMER- 
CIAL BUSINESS stands as follows : 7 
Earnings for May, June and July, $725,755 54 
Expenses, 237,966 


Fae’ » Repairs, Offices, Conductors, Trains, etc., 
sr Eannwes to balance, 


Net Profit, $405,759 OF 

The amount of Bonds the Company can issue on 525 miles, 
at $16,000 per mile, is €5,200,000. Interest in gold, three 
months, at 6 per cevit,, on this sum, is $72,900; add 40 per 
cent. premium, ta correspond witle currency earnings, is 
$109,200—showing that the net earnings for this quarter were 
more than four tomes the interest on the First Mortgage Bond: 
on this length of road. 

THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
whose priyvcipal is so amply provided for, and whose interest 
is so thoroughly secured, must be classed among the safest 
investments, They pay 
SIX PER CENT. IN G@LD, 

and atte offered for the present at NINETY CENTS ON THE 
DOLL.AR, and accrued interest at Six Per Cent. in Currency 
from July 1. 

Magny parties are taking advantage of thie present luigh price 
of Government stocks to exchauge for these Bonds, which 
are over FIFTEEN PER CENT. CHEAPER, and, at the 
curre nt rate of prem.um on gold, pay 

OVER NINE PER CENT. INTEREST, 

Sa Subscriptions wil] be received in Boston by 

MATTHEW BOLLEs & Co’, 90 State Street, 
PAGE, RICHARDSON & CoO., 114 State Street, 
HEAD & PERKINS, 52 City Exchange, 
Durer, Beck & SAYLES, 102 State Street, 
B. W. GILBent, 18 State Street, 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
Cc. E. Fusier & Co., 2 State Street, 
Parker. & Corn, 8 Devonshire Street, 
May & BANcROFT, 28 State Street, Boston, 
STONE & DOWNER. 28 State Street, 
anc\ in New York at the Company’s Office, No, 20 Nassau St., 
and py 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No.7 Nassau St., 

Crakk, Dooce & Co., Bankers, No. 51 Wall St., 

Joan J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, No. 33 Wall St., 
and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout the 
United States, of whom maps and descriptive pamphlets may 
be ob@ained on application. Remittances should be made in 
drafts or other funds par in New York, and the bonds will be 
sent free of eharge by return express. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
@ctober 28th, 1867, 
Nov 14 at 


A Scholarship issue gt the Boston College entitles the 
volder to Instruction, f¢,y yn unlimited period throughout the 
sutire chain of forty-four Colleges. 

There being go te 


: rm divisions, students of all ages can enter 
itany time, i 


: Private instraction given to all. 
1HE ASCHOLARSIUPS ARE PERPETUAL,—allowing 
*he ¥ sudent ta pursue his Course as le surely or rapidly as he 
© ay desire, or to review at pleasure during life, 

Economy; as, considering the time required and the facili- 
ies offered, the rates of tuition are less than those of even the’ 
— schools where charges are made for a stipulated peri- 
ad, 

Specimens of Penmanship and College paper will be sent 
post-paid to any address, or may be had free at the Colley, 





office, 
BRYANT, STRATTON & HYDE, 
Sept 5 6mo0s 
QBUCHAN’S HUNGARIAN BALSAM ‘yy LIFE, 


Cures all Affections of the Chest, Threr 
Years of trial have placed the seal ef public approbation up- 
m this BALSAM as the greatest of all , 

' q Hreates ait rome’ gi. y 
lisease, Consumption. Try it, euseacemeeed 
DAVID F. BRADLEE, Sole PY oprict? yy. 
*6 Tremont St., Boston, Ger oyay Age af Sm 
is ny ee Tabs s. oO 


and Lungs. 


M.S. Burr & Co., 
Oct 10 


PASTORS! 





FolibLvay GY wp TO 
seen that 
w 


Have you 


JNDERFUL BOOK, 

Phos UANDWRITING OF GOD, 
Nov. 20RY Gratis address Pablishers for conditions, 

~~ oan 

Ss 





«“c RICH,” “cacy” “PROFOUND.” Read 
" THE NEVE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY AND PETYSIOGNOMY for 1868, Contains: Mar- 
‘lage of Cousins; ita | Whom aid when to marry, 





eitects, 
Right age, Jeulougy ti all its phases, with causes and cure, 
stinguished chaureters, with portraits. Bismarck, Disraeli, 
Vietor Hugo, the on, IMeury Wilsou, Miss Braddon, Kings 
nd Queens. “"iwo Vaths in Womanhood,” illustrated. 
How to Read Character,” ete.: 80 pages, handsomely 
vinted, 25 cents. Newsmen have it. Send first post by 
3. i. WELLES, Na ¥ Broadway, New York, 2t Nov 28 






[Us BXCSILIOR LIVE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, NEW YORK, 
OPrIcE, 63 WILLIAM STREET, 





Tals Company issues all classes of Life and Endowment 
fysurnnce Policies, and grants Annuities, 

All its Policies are NON-FORFEITABLY, after payment of 
CWO annual premiuins. 

A toun of one third of the annualbpremium allowed where it 
exceeds thirty dollars. 

Policy-holders participate in the profits of the Company. 

Thirty days’ grace allowed for the payment of renewal pre- 
miums. 

Dividends pold annually after two years from the issuing of 
policy. 

Dividends applied in any manner desired by the insured. 

GOODS AGENTS WANTED IN ALL SECTIONS OF 
fHE COUNTRY. 





OFFICERS, 
SAMUEL T. HOWARD, ¥F, 4. PLATT, 
President, Vice Presidens: . 
SIDNEY WARD, CHAS. N. MORGAN,, 
Secretary. Actuary '. 
ELLIOTT F, SHEPARD, EDMUND FOWLER, MR 
Counsel. 


Medieal Examiner. 
S. D. NILES, 26 Washington Street, Bostor || 
6mi0s Generr | Agent. 


5 CARPETS! CARPETS! BARB aINns! BAR- 
GAINS! 


Oct 17 





SIX HUNDRED PIEC* og 
CARPE Pir. G, 

Tn Tapestry and Brur 26). Patterns, 

Al the unheard of Priv’ 2 of 45 Cents a yard. 

This is a grand opportuni’ . “ > 
tooms, Chambera and Stas FAA Fy J eters, Seitinw, 
van afford to cover their DB jor. 
ComM¥F Oxxr, ComE ALL. 
, nn 

Ys B, WENTWORTH & CO., 
ee the amcric?.n House. 66 HANOVER STREET, 

v4 


ZIONS HERALD 
. . 
This is the oldest Methodist newspaper in the world, 
it is publisu@d by the Boston WESLEYAN Assort ATION, 
composed of twenty members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, snd is the recognized organ of ou? chureh in New 
Ei eland. Tis Association undertake the risk and eave of 
publication soiely for the bencfit of the Methodist Chure? 
and the caus: of Christ, without receiving any fee or reward 
whateger for their services. Unlike most other Mcthodist 
pape es, the Merald has never received any support from the 
Boc& Concer, and is, therefore, entirely dependent on its 
owm patronage, 





—— 


1. The HERALD AND JourNAL is published weekly, at 
$2.59 per year, invwriably in advance, 

2. All Travelling Preachers in the Methodist Episcopal 
oe are authorized Agents, te whom payment may be 
made. 


3. All communications desivned for publication should be 
addressed to the #difor, aud letters on business should be 
addressed to the stygent, 


4. All Liographiesyaccounts of revivals, and other matters 
involving facts, must be accompenied with the names of the 
writers. 


5" We wish agents to be particular to write the names of 
abseribers in full, and the name of the Post Office to whieh 
‘Papers are to be sent, in sue manner that there can be - 


—— n@ng. S 


—— 
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